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Wool Crepe the 50% wool. 
0% worsted crepe that adds up to 
perfection. Leisure Design selected Milliken 
Wool Crepe for their handsome hostess 


coat because of its flowing drape, fine 









body and luscious colors. 
Lord & Taylor, New York; Marshall Field, Chicago: 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia 
MILLIKEN Woolens 
1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. 
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Original Price $30.00 


Original Price $7.95 r 


Members’ Price $6.95 TNT AE 
Members’ Price $3.25 
Original Price $12.50 
Members’ Price $9.50 


The finest books in the arts—painting—music 
theatre—the dance—architecture—sculpture—and poetry 


SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


Beautifut books, such as the Harvard University Press REMBRANDT by the noted authority Jakob 

Rosenberg (two volumes boxed )—one entire volume is devoted to 281 full-page gravure reproductions; 

GREAT PAINTINGS IN AMERICA—with 101 famous paintings reproduced in full brilliant 

colors— each suitable for framing—ranging through the whole of Western art from the Byzantine to 

the radiant period of the Renaissance to the major works of the present day; the Pulitzer Prize Award 

winner,ART AND LIFE IN AMERICA, in which Oliver W. Larkin traces the development of American 

painting, architecture and sculpture from Colonial times to the present, and, utilizing 417 illustrations, 

points out how the arts have expressed our ways of living; DANCE MEMORANDA— 

Original * ; Merle Armitage’s treasure chest of dance lore which includes the fascinating tales of Nijinsky, Pavlova, 

Price $18.50 WS Balanchine, Graham and many other great figures in the world of dance; ASIATIC ART, with 

wt its hundreds of reproductions, many in full color, of rare objects of the Far East; 

Members’ cae. THE DECORATED LETTER, a learned and glowing book from France with over 80 reproduc- 
Price $6.50 P tions from medieval illuminated manuscripts . . . all in the original editions. 


Now you can obtain the most authoritative and beautiful books in the arts 


3 « Seven Arts Book Society has been formed to bring to a select and discriminating audience 
beautiful and distinguished books at an average savings of 50 per cent. For example, the 
original price of GREAT PAINTINGS IN AMERICA is $20.00—members’ price, $5.75. 
The original price of the two-volume REMBRANDT is $18.50—members’ price, $6.75, 

“ and DANCE MEMORANDA, retail price $6.00, is available to members at $3.25. 
$18.50 Pictured on this page, and listed in the coupon below, are some of the books available to 
; members, together with their retail price and special membership price. Begin your membership 
P now, with any of the books pictured or listed in the coupon. Simply check the title or titles desired. 
— P Or you may enroll in the Society now, obtaining the privileges of membership, and make your 
$6 4 selections at a later date. There is, however, some urgency involved, as the supply of a 

E number of these books is limited. 

Please remember, you do not have to take a book at any stated time. Each month you will 
receive FREE our illustrated Seven Arts News, describing the forthcoming selection and listing 
other books of interest. If the selection is a book that you want you do nothing and the book 
will be sent to you. If the selection is a book you do not want, simply return the form 
(always provided along with a prepaid envelope) indicating “no book.” Thus you accept only 
the books you want, books of your own choice, and you save on every book you purchase. 


SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y 

Please enrell me as ao member. | understand | may accept as few as four 
books co yeor, which | may cheose from the Society's illustrated magazine, - 
Seven Arts News, sent to me FREE each month. | may cancel my membership 
ony time ofter taking 4 oe Please send me the book(s) checked below, “4 the 


Original 
Price 
$20.00 


special membership price shown (plus 24¢ postage and handling). original Members’ 


Price Price 
GREAT PAINTINGS IN AMERICA, ed. by F. Kimball & L. Venturi - oe $ 5.75 
REMBRANDT, by Jakob Rosenberg __. a = 6.75 
ART AND Lire IN a ae by Oliver Larkin ; rt 
1A T. by H. E. Visser sone —— 30,00 
LETTER, by Emile-A. Van Moe 18.50 
ROMANTIC CEN NTURY, by seoqees Bergen 
DA. by Merle Armitage 
Ap Rolland 
y Ja one Marston Fitch 
N PAINTING, by Morris Davidson 
.. by Leo Van Puyvelde 
RAWING, by Alexander | Debiia_— 
Saunders and C. D. O 
ND PROSE OF WALT MV HITMAN ’ 


Members’ 
Price 
$5.75 
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"A smash hit! Big, Beau- 
tiful, Breezy and Brash 
Extravaganza." 
—ROBERT COLEMAN 
Mirror 






































“A REAL HAPPY TIME!" —Barnes, Her-Trib. 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
Based on the Book of the Same Nome 
by Robert Fontaine 
Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
PLYMOUTH THEA., W.45 St. « Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR KAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in ossocietion with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 


Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Seenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 


with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA, 44 St W. of B'way 
Eves. 8:30. Mots. Wed. & Saet., 2:30 
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ANNE JEFFREYS 


COLE PORTER 


SAM & BELLA SPE 


SAM S$. SHUBERT THEA.,W. 44 St. Mots. Wed. & Sot 
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THe Great AUDIENCE. 
Seldes. Viking. $3.75. 

Two flaws mar this excellent little 
social history of motion pictures, ra- 
dio, television and the comics. First, 
the title, “The Great Audience,” is 
really a misnomer, for although the 
impact of these media on the popular 
mind is everywhere implicit, what Mr. 
Seldes is really concerned with is the 
inner arrangement of the entertain- 
ment industries, and the intervention 
between artist and audience of the 
thousand and one impositions of tech- 
nique, economics, and censorship that 
didn’t exist before Marconi and Edi- 
son, the F.C.C. and the Code came 
along to marshal us the way that we 
are pretty clearly going. For an ex- 
ample of one stage of the process, we 
cite the author’s short gruesome chap- 
ter on the adaptation of plays and 
novels to film, “The Art of Licking.” 

A second error is of a more general 
nature. Mr. Seldes’ terminology in- 
cludes the “entertainment arts,” “pop- 
ular arts,” “mass media”—he uses 
these phrases repeatedly without care- 
ful discrimination among them or be- 
tween them and the more traditional 
concepts. One understands in a gen- 
eral way what he means, but some 
working definitions would be handy. 
What is the connection between a 
René Clair film and Batman? “Popu- 
lar arts” or “mass media” can too eas- 
ily be construed clear out of the au- 
thor’s context to embrace the 1812 
Overture, Whistler's Mother, a couple 
of Raphaels, and perhaps most of the 
Broadway theatre itself. 

These objections aside, there is very 
little else to criticize. There appears 
to be nothing—from a lay reader’s 
point of view there is nothing—that 
Mr. Seldes does not know about the 
pressure to which the worker at any 
level of one of his media is subject, 
and the specific pressure he adds to 
the task of the worker next to him 
along the cultural assembly lines of 
Hollywood and Madison Avenue. As 
to the effect of all these on the finished 
product, the author is in agreement 

(continued on page 4) 
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ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave. 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturday 





—ATKINSON ~ —BARNES . —CHAPMAN 


JEAN BORIS 


ARTHUR KARLOFF 


in J. M. BARRIE’S 


PETER PAN 


Music and Lyrics by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
Production Steged by JOHN BURRELL 
Associate Director WENDY TOYE 


ST. JAMES Theatre, 44th St., West of B’way 
Eves. exc. Sun. & Mon. 8:40, Mats. Wed. Set. & Sun. 
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Host John C. Bruno and 
Baseball star Joe Di Maggio 


The place for a good steak 
dinner—but a good one! 
MU. 2-8659 203 E. 45th N. Y. C. 
















the SMARTEST Show 
the DANCIEST Music 
the FINEST Food # 
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DECEMBER 1950 THE NEW PLAYS 
VOL. XXXIV 12 Pardon Our French 
NUMBER 12 





; 
13. The Gioconda Smile 
14 Legend of Sarah 
15 Call Me Madam 
16 Burning Bright 
’ 


17 The Curious Savage 


THEATRE 
28 Actor's Holiday—Alfred Drake 
33.) «The Festive City—lain Crawford 
tl Earth Theatre—Pearl Primus 
14 The New Romantics—Paul Arnokl 


PERSONALITIES 
19 Scene in New York 
24 Name in Lights—Ellen Violett 
30 After Fifteen Years—Lorenzo Semple, Jr 


FILMS 
36 ©6©Paris 1900—Arthur Knight 


rHEATRE: USA 
19 Editorial—Norris Houghton 


50 New Trends in the Community Theatre—Mary Eva Duthie 
51 Inside Pasadena Playhouse—Jay Bullen 

52 Tryout Theatre, Inc.—George Savage 

53 The Playhouse—L. Newell Tarrant 

54 The Alley Theatre—Nina Vance 

55 The Hedgerow Theatre—Audrey Ward 

55 The Cleveland Playhouse—Frederic McConnell 

55 The Resident Theatre of Kansas City—Stanley Ackerman 
56 The Little Theatre of Louisville—Boyd Martin 

56 Organizing a Community Theatre—Talbot Pearson 





THE PLAY 


57 Lost in the Stars—by Maxwell Anderson 


Cole Porter brightens the Broadway scene with - Kurt Weill 


58 Maxwell Anderson 


“Out of This World,’ a musical comedy sug- 
gested by the Amphitryon legend 
DEPARTMENTS 
2 The Bookshelf 
8 The New Films 
10 The New Records 
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The Royal Play 
of Macbeth 


HENRY N. PAUL. mr. Paul 


shows how Macbeth, written ex- 
pressly for King James, reflects 
the king’s interests as well as 
many of theimportant events of 
the day: the gunpowder plot, 
the witch trials, the great storm, 
the visit of King Christian IV of 
Denmark. Perhaps the most 
complete historical study yet 
made. $6.00. 


The Art of 
the Ballet \ 


AUDREY WILLIAMSON. 


36 fine photographs illustrate 
this comprehensive guide to the 
ballet, written by a well-known 
authority. Technique, aesthet- 
ics and various ballet styles are 
discussed, together with repre- 
sentative classical and modern 
ballets, music, design and his- 
tory. $2.50 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Dolure 






G Workbook Glerifie 


by Edna Lucile Boum 
.. At last, here’s a place to keep your 
notes on the Dance! The perfect, func- 
tional book for students, teachers and 


“is defined and drawn, with plenty of 
space for added thoughts, sket 
anecdotes and autographs. 


27 full page drawings by 
Martha Woollett 
Instructive and attractive, pink- 
and-black board binding. Handy size. 


96 pages 
Order Your Notebook Today — TAB 


Wilcox & Follett 


1255 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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with a fair percentage of Americans 
in thinking that it’s deplorable. What 
makes Mr. Seldes’ exposition the more 
impressive is that he speaks from 
within the pale. His book is neither 
the study of an aesthete with an in- 
grained dislike of the popular, nor of 
a radical; halfway between Variety 
and Professor Commager perhaps de- 
scribes Mr. Seldes’ position. He is 
on more dangerous ground, seeming- 
ly, in suggesting correctives (al- 
though, in the case of films, he dem- 
onstrates, one may suggest itself, and 
the producer may be forced to play 
excellence as a last card before the 
new rival gets all the chips). It is 
hard, though, to conceive popular 
protest, Mr. Seldes’ nostrum, as com- 
ing to anything more than did the 
movement against screen indecency 
around 1930: one more knife sharp- 
ened for the total eunuch-hood of the 
local broadcasting station, the neigh- 
borhood movie theatre. 

Mr. Seldes has offered a good anti- 
dote to the “atmosphere of passive ac- 
ceptance in which asking questions is 
becoming a sign of eccentricity.” One 
way this mood shows itself is, of 
course, in the audience; and it is 
something for anyone concerned how- 
ever slightly with the arts to keep in 
mind. We know, for example, or think 
we know, the intense participative 
rapture of the crowd that watched 
Marlowe or Shakespeare in the open 
air; and Mr. Eliot’s essay on Marie 
Lloyd assures us that this, or some- 
thing like it, persisted in the music 
hall not so long ago. Today the sav- 
ing sense of participation is getting 
rarer; Gresham’s Law, to which Mr. 
Seldes refers, is doing its work. Scur- 
rying around town to the W. C. Fields 
revivals of the last year, this reviewer 
has thought he noticed that what held 
the audience was the gross cruelty of 
much of Fieldsian humor, as well as 
the occasional surrealistic physical 
transferences, the chases, which 
Fields worked ahead of his time. The 
small intricacies of his juggler’s move- 
ment, the marvelous business of hat 
and stick, were overlooked; the erush- 
ing muttered asides, curiously, were 
almost inaudible in the average noise 
of the cheap movie house. 

“The Great Audience” is also our- 
selves in the portion of our time we 
do not consecrate to entertainment. 
Already marginal candidates for of- 












Mrs. Carlyle 


A Historical Play 

by Glenn Hughes 
The story of the much-discussed life of 
Jane Carlyle and her temperamental 
husband, the great Thomas Carlyle. 


An intriguing play of character and 
theme. 274 pages, clothbound, $2.50. 


Ask your bookseller 


published by 


University of Washington Press 
Seattle 5, Wash. 





new york's NEW 
theatre BOOKSTORE 
and GALLERY 


THEATRE BOOKS and the 


newest plays from here and abroad... 


Fry's VENUS OBSERVED 
RING AROUND THE MOON 
THE ABBEY THEATRE (Peter Kavanagh) $4.50 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
THEATRE (Danie! Blum) $7.50 
A PAGEANT ENGLISH ACTORS 
(Donald Brook) $3.50 


PHOTOGRAPHS of famous actors in 
famous roles 


POLLOCK'S TOY THEATRES 


Write for our book-lists and prices 
Send us all your requests 


the NEW BOOKSTORE & GALLERY, inc. 


63 W. 44 St., New York City, Mu 7-4385 
AT THE ALGONQUIN 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THEATRE WORLD 1949-50 
Ed. Daniel Blum 
Paper, $2.00—Bound, $3.50 
THE STORY OF THE ABBEY 
THEATRE $4.50 
Peter Kavanagh 
SCENERY DESIGN FOR THE 


AMATEUR STAGE $5.00 
W. J. Fredericks & J. H. Fraser 


CHILDREN AND THE THEATRE 
revised ed.) $4.00 
C. E. Fisher & H. G. Robertson 
THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 
(revised ed.) $3.50 
Winifred Ward 
THEATRE ARTS ANTHOLOGY $5.00 
MUSICAL COMEDY IN AMERICA $5.00 
Cecil Smith 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y- 


THEATRE EXECUTIVE 
Managing Director 


Experienced in management: promotion, 
publicity, budgets, box office and theatre 
accounting. Also in Ss stage di- 
rection, lighting and stage management. 
Teaches ond lectures. 


Has organizing ability and able to build 
from scratch, or execute established 
policy. Creative talent plus matured ex- 
perience in every phase of theotre prac- 
tice. 


Seeks permanent association. Responsible 
principals, now connected with estab- 
lished institution, or having serious plans 
for new theatrical enterprise of profes 
sional calibre, kindly write Box 55, Thee 
tre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, 
N.Y. 
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fice are rejected as unphotogenic, and 
convention demonstrations have to be 
re-staged for the camera. (Topic for 
pointless speculation: had TV existed 
eighty years ago, could Lincoln have 
beaten Douglas and McClellan, slicker 
articles both? Topic for E. B. White 
or Frank Sullivan: TV at Appomat- 
tox). Mr. Seldes quotes Huey Long’s 
famous comment of the "thirties: sure 
we could have a dictatorship, we'd 
just call it Americanism. At the time, 
the use of the media of entertainment 
toward such an end would have been 
incidental, overlooked if the rise of 
Hitler affords any parallel. The inter- 
vening years have shoved the perver- 
sion at least within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. Should it happen, though, the 
sufferers will be unable to plead igno- 
rance as an excuse: Mr. Seldes, for 
one, has warned us. 

L. M. Parrott, Jr. 


THE Younc SHELLEY. By Kenneth 
Neill Cameron. Macmillan. $6.00. 

This new account of Shelley’s early 
life emphasizes the poet’s intellectual 
growth, culminating in his “Letter to 
Lord Ellenborough,” “A Refutation 
of Deism,” and “Queen Mab.” Cer- 
tainly it is time that we had this kind 
of life of Shelley, instead of more 
multiplication of the biographical 
facts already gathered for us in the 
two-volume works of Peck and White. 
undertakes the 
not always rewarding job of proving 
that Shelley was a profound thinker; 
influence of Shelley’s 
thought, upon George Bernard Shaw 
among others, is more easily demon- 
strated, but it is not directly to the 
purpose of this vindication of the 
poet’s mind. We must be grateful for 
this book; the case for Shelley as a 
philosopher has never been so well 
stated. Still, all of this material is but 
the barest of backdrops for “Ode to 
the West Wind” and “Adonais.” 


Professor Cameron 


the great 


THE Story OF THE ABBEY THEATRE. 
By Peter Kavanagh. Devin-Adair. 
$4.50. 

Peter Kavanagh has given us our 
fullest and frankest history of Dub- 
lin’s Abbey Theatre. Although “The 
Story of the Abbey Theatre” is 
neither as full nor as frank as Harold 
Clurman’s book about the American 
Group Theatre, it is still a very useful, 
newsy, gossipy record of what went 
on in theatrical Dublin from 1899 to 
the present. The facts have hitherto 
been available only in the scattered 


(continued on page 6) 
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BOOK BARGAINS | 


up to 80% off - money back guarantee 


25 — Audubon Birds ef America 


Highly-prized Song Birds, generally considered 
to be Audubon’s most brilliant paintings, can 
now be yours at an unprecedented low cost of 
pennies per picture. Reproduced directly from 
the Elephant Folio engravings valued as high 
as $1500 apiece. Each 8%”x11” plate is 
printed on soft-textured. linen-weave sheets su- 
perbly suited for capturing the breathtaking, 
true-to-nature colors of the originals. Portfolio 
ties on 3 sides with removable ribbon. Includes 


a pre-cut “decorator’s mat."" Se! of $1 98 
16 prints with portfolio. Only . 


142 — French Masters 


Published by ART NEWS, this large-size (12” 
x 16”) book contains many of the finest French 
paintings produced in the 19th and 20th cen- 
tury. Five full-page, unbacked reproductions in 
full-color that match the magnificence of the 
original paintings by Renoir, Cezanne, Van 
Gogh, Gauguin, Manet—49 other black and 


white plates 
A remarkable buy at only -89 


183 — Torture Garden 


A startling novel of passion and horror. This 
unexpurgated English version of Octave Mir- 
beau's forbidden French classic will make your 
blood creep with its startling revela- 


tions of Oriental evil. 
' Now only $2.98 


94— The Dance 


A Photographic Tribute. 88 pages of camera 
studies (most of them full-page size) of the 
world’s greatest ballet performers and com- 
panies. The genius of the Sadler's Wells Ballet, 
Ballet de Monte Carlo, Ballet de Paris. Ballet 
Russe, etc.. in magnificent photographic por- 
traits of their principal artists performing the 
world’s best-loved ballets. Printed in Paris. 


* . andl 1 «+ on” 
Flexible cover. 8%” x 12”. only $1.39 


117 — The Impressionists 


A portfolio of ten exquisite reproductions of 
some of the finest work of the Impressionist 
masters. Plates are individually mounted on 6” 
x 84,” mats and are ready for immediate fram- 
ing. Masterworks of Renoir, Degas, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Monet, Manet, Cezanne and 98 
Sisley. Only ° 


131 — Famous Nudes by Famous Artists 


Imported from England. A superb collection of 
130 reproductions of famous nudes from the 
Greeks to the Moderns. 16 plates in glorious 
full-color. Edited and with an informative text 


by Jack Bilbo Size 8% by 11 
inches. Very special at only $3.88 


52 — Drawings of Goya 


Panious Alpina Edition, imported from France. 
A large, 9%” x13%” portfolio of more than 
40 of Goya's most noted drawings. Includes 
The Disasters of War, Los Caprichos, The Buil- 
fight and sf famous works. Magnificently 
yrinted in lush gravure on antique 

parm Only $1.49 


135 — French Contemporary Painting 


Imp. from France. 28 detachable full-color re- 
productions, individually mounted on full-page 
(7%”x10%") mats. None of the detail or 
color has been sacrificed—each miniature plate 
is a perfect copy of the original. Partial list of 
artists: Braque, Dufy, Leger, Matisse, Modigli- 
-_ ‘ee, Soe ton} “se. Comments in 
englis rnard Dorival. Pub. at 

$6.00. . Now only $1.98 
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67 — Theatre World 


Five volumes that present a complete pictorial 
and statistical record of the Broadway Stage 
from 1944 to 1949. Edited by Daniel Blum. 
Each volume presents over 500 dramatic pho- 
tographs of scenes and personalities from a// 
theatrical productions of a single season. In- 
cludes a brief synopsis of each play, cast lists, 
biographies and photographs of leading per- 
formers. Five volumes published at 

$15.50. Now only $2.98 


81 — Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Verlaine 


Introduction by Joseph M. Bernstein. Includes 
Arthur Symons’ unabridged translations of 
Baudelaire’s Flowers of Evil and Prose Poems, 
translations of Rimbaud's A Season in Hell and 
Illuminations; -— translations of a representa- 
tive selection of Verlaine’s verse. Pub. 

at $3.00. Speciai? ¥ -98 


195 — Rembrandt Etchings 


World-famed Alpina Edition imported from 
France. 40 reproductions of Rembrandt's finest 
works! Printed in lush gravure on antique pa- 
per. Each 9144" x 13%” sheet is ideal $1 49 
for framing. Now only . 


106 — Great Paintings in America 


101 world-revered masterpieces now in Ameri- 
can galleries, reproduced in full color with 
amazing faithfulness to the originals. Glowing, 
Jull-page (10° « 13”) plates of great works by 
Rembrandt, El Greco, Rouault, and 76 other 
masters. Text by Kimball and Venturi. 217 


pages. Pub. at $20. 
Reduced to onty5-7 5 


211 — Four Classie Novels 


Daisy Miller by Henry James—The Lady of 
Glenwith Grange by Wilkie Collins—The Por 
trait of a Lady by Honore de Balzac—The 
Overcoat by Nicolai Gogol. Four Atlantis Preas 
books beautifully printed on rag paper with a 
sturdy flexible cover. 64%" x34”. Printed in 
England. 9 
Complete set of 4 novels, only * 8 


16—L'Iilustration: Christmas, 1946 


Internationally-celebrated 11” x 15” French art 
magazine! 14 pages in glowing full color and 
gold trace the development of Playing Cards 
from the 14th to the 19th centuries. 6 tipped- 
in, full-page, full-color, ready-for-framing 
paintings by such masters as Cezanne, 

Dufy, Rouault, etc. Now onty 9 -98 


’ . 

2—L Illustration: Christmas, 1947 
Contains 6 pages on Modern Stained Glass 
Windows in brilliant true-to-the-original col- 
ors; 4 magnificent page-size (11”x15”"), tipped- 
in, full-color reproductions of 17th and 18th 
Century Fans; Le Cheval Blanc by Gauguin 
and Portrait of His Sister by Degas in glowing 
full-color on detachable tipped-in 

page-size sheets. Now only $1.98 


8—L Illustration: Christmas, 1949 


Most recent of the world-famed Christmas Edi- 
tions! 13 full-color, full-page (11” x 15”) 
plates, many other full-color illustrations, and 
countless black and white reproductions. Partial 
list of artists represented: Botticelli, Braque, 


Degas, Carpeaux, Rodin 
Now only $ 1 -98 


38 — The Blood of a Poet 


By Jean Cocteau. Trans. by Lily Ponsa. Pro- 
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of Cocteau directing the film. 98 
Only * 
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memoirs of those who were active in 
the Abbey, memoirs that are insuf- 
ficient because the authors either were 
too close to the main events (like 
Yeats and Lady Gregory), or were 
too polite (like the contributors to 
Lennox Robinson’s omnibus volume 
“The Irish Theatre”), or saw only 
one part of the Theatre’s history (like 
William Fay and Sean O’Casey). Mr. 
Kavanagh is sufficiently impartial (al- 
though it is impossible to be very 
impartial), more than sufficiently im- 
polite, and equally attentive to every 
period in the Abbey’s development. 
The gossipy tone sometimes becomes 
a bit tiresome, but it is a welcome re- 
lief from the see-no-evil attitude of 


more genial historians. Mr. Kavanagh 
sees plenty of evil, most of it in the 
chauvinistic Gaelicists, the presump- 
tuous actors, and the howling Philis- 
tines of Dublin who banded against 
the new plays in the name of morality 
and religion. In spite of his nominal 
statement that “As far as possible I 
have kept my own opinions out of the 
story,” the author usually argues in 
behalf of Yeats, Robinson, and Lady 
Gregory (except when she disagreed 
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with Yeats or Robinson). In one 
amusing instance Mr. Kavanagh for- 
gives Yeats for making a mistake but 
chides Lady Gregory for not advising 
him against it. 

Mr. Kavanagh seems most often to 
be on the right side, and this is im- 
portant because writing such a history 
as this is continually a matter of tak. 
ing sides. There were always violent 
quarrels, for the theatre was always 
being torn in pieces, chiefly as one 
detachment of actors after another 
deserted. In comparison, the stormy 
career of the Group Theatre, with all 
its troubles, resembles nothing quite 
so much as a long and loving testi- 
monial dinner. 

This is by no means a great work 
of theatrical history—like Stanislav- 
ski’s account of the Moscow Art The- 

(continued on page 90) 
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@ “All About Eve” is almost all 
about the theatre. There are a few 
omissions and a few added distrac- 
tions. Joseph Mankiewicz has chosen 
to concentrate his camera on the face, 
foibles, friends and surroundings of 
The Star. This curious enigma so near 
the center of theatre is shown to be 
one part personality and one part 
woman. The third part—talent—has 
wisely been left to the imagination. 
With a grace of selectivity that dis- 
tinguishes the whole movie from most 
Hollywood offerings, Joseph Mankie- 
wicz has refrained from showing that 
inevitable, feebly indicated stage 
scene—the one in which theatre pace 
is given to out-of-context lines spoken 
too resoundingly on a supposed stage, 
with a close-up of a cheering audience. 

Without this scene the writer- 
director of “All About Eve” has set 
himself the difficult task of creating 
a personality and woman of enough 
force to suggest that her much talked 
of on-stage abilities are the real arti- 
cle. He has succeeded without a false 
note in the character of Margot Chan- 
ning. In one of the subtlest camera 
performances since virtuosity in the 
movies gave way to sound, Bette 
Davis has realized every mood, every 
tear—the false and the real—all the 
minor majesties and vulgarities that 
go to make up the star. If this is not 
the only kind of temperament to be 
found in a first class theatre artist, it 
is certainly a recognizable kind. 
Were the star system to fade tomor- 
row the new anonymous-work-to- 
gether theatre would still indubitably 
have its enfants terribles to bring up, 
its frantic personalities to protect. 
Because for the performer the per- 
sonality is at stake. It is the personal- 
ity which is risked on the funny line, 
and the personality that takes the 
rap when the laugh does not come. It 
is no wonder that when a play is a 
success the audience associates the 
success with the personality. The play- 
wright, whatever his anguish, is com- 
paratively safe at the moment of con- 
tact between play and audience. His 
creative, most vulnerable moment is 
over; this is the aftermath. But the 


personality that is busy risking itself 
on stage is never safe at the moment 
of creation. This personality there. 
fore, in the very great, often wavers 
like a magnetic needle between tri- 
umph and terror. The multiple shad. 
ings of these emotions, the defenses 
against them, are all suggested in in. 
cident after telling incident: Margot 
recklessly insults a playwright because 
she believes his heroines are getting 
too young for her, and she harangues 
and estranges her lover, a talented 
director, for the same reason. Almost 
always this terror of age—she is 40 
—expresses itself in fantastic arro- 
gance; Margot drunk and outrageous, 
Margot throwing a furious fish-wife 
scene, Margot acidly, inaccurately 
jealous. The people she hurts and 
worships most in these embroglios are 
realistically presented as having inter- 
esting lives of their own: the director, 
the playwright and his wife, and the 
producer. They do not exist merely 
to hover, as is so often the case in 
plays about the talented. When their 
talents are flicked by their imperious 
friend they call names too. But they 
do not mistake fright and bad tem- 
per for malice, and when ultimately 
Margot’s age is derided publicly by 
people of real malice, Margot’s 
friends, all but alienated, flock back 
like pigeons. The bond between thea- 
tre people has never been more ten- 
derly or authentically dramatized. It 
is done against a true Broadway 
background: the dingy alley, cramped 
dressing room, correctly proportioned 
stage, the right restaurants, the right 
talk, the right habits and lack of them. 
Hollywood’s idea of glamor — the 
swimming pool, the perfect hairline, 
the clothes that are hard to believe— 
all these are absent. Money is not at 
stake, but always the personality. 
But there are some omissions which 
are not so happy. One can see that 
the camera would have had to cut past 
the supporting players, the inexcu® 
able ham, the agent in the wings, in 
order to get, for once, a full picture 
on many levels of one well-realized 
character. But where there are not 
only omissions but inaccurate sub 
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stitutions “All About Eve,” a high 
comedy, has low moments. In the first 

ce there is a critic who is not a 
critic: Played menacingly by George 
Sanders, he is the witty, erudite, 
maker or breaker of stars. He is never 
far from a good eavesdropping posi- 
tion outside a dressing room; he is 
apparently acceptable to playwright 
and director at an afternoon reading 
for a replacement; he follows plays 
to New Haven where presumably only 
Variety leg men go; his columns when 
not devoted to criticism are liable to 
be full of gossipy vitriol. If there is 
such a critic he is not the typical 
critic. Most men of that profession 
mix as little as possible in the internal 
aflairs of the productions they must 
review. There are eight of them in 
New York City and not one has yet 
been acknowledged the sole maker or 
breaker of any star. Their power as a 
unit, however, is the ultimate word. 
This power and the knowledge it is 
based on, in short, the standard of 
theatrical criticism, could stand a 
strong satirical light and it is a pity 
that Mankiewicz did not extend his 
authenticity this far. In addition to 
the theatre press he has slighted one 
other large, important faction: the 
theatre young—the ambitious, and 
traditionally starving. These are rep- 
resented, unhappily, by Eve. 

Eve is a waif taken in by Margot— 
the star is touched by Eve’s constancy 
as a fan. The waif turns into secre- 
tary and would-be slave, and then, 
once firmly entrenched, steps in her 
benefactress’s face in a most ungain- 
ly leap to the top. So far so-so. But 
then one is asked to believe that Eve 
—like Margot—has talent. There is 
no indication of it; she uses a kind of 
sappy-sweet enthusiasm to cover what 
is later disclosed as a nearly maniacal 
will to get her own way. But no talent 
—none of the complexities of the 
artist. She is a one note Annie. Never- 
theless Eve, the understudy, when she 
gets a chance to do Margot’s part, 
does it, we hear, with her own ele- 
ments of greatness. Ultimately she in- 
herits Margot’s playwright and, con- 
vincingly young as his heroine, she 
wins the most important dramatic 
prize of the season. With the award 
the movie opens and here it should 
have ended. Instead there is a tacked 
on sequence which shows Eve, victori- 
ous but deserted, alone in her hotel, 
falling prey to a conniving, ambitious 
young girl, who poses as Eve did, as a 
fan. This is adding insult to injury. 
Even if one credits Eve with talent, 
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one can scarcely accept her status as 
an accomplished star, a position for 
which she has had no preparation be- 
yond a few month’s observation of 
Margot. What is the overall advantage 
to the movie of ignoring all the usual 
avenues of training most young actors 
use? One of these could still have 
led to a parasitic relationship with 
an established star. The repetition at 
the end, aside from its being wholly 
incredible, makes a freak accident in- 
to a pattern. The movie could have 
been greatly improved if Eve had 
come from the dramatic training that 
equips the young aspirer to walk and 
talk on stage and if, considering her 
personality, her success had been esti- 
mated, at least by those who knew 
and loathed her, as the all too familiar 
flash in the pan of the pretty, Holly- 
wood-bound, mediocre actress. With 
Eve fixed in reality nothing could 
detract from the perfect picture of 
Margot. As the two hour and a half 
long feature stands, the picture is still 
almost perfect. The dialogue is tri- 
umphant; adult views are expressed 
in an adult vocabulary: the humor 
and charm of likable theatre people 
are contagious. Celeste Holm is a 
valuable asset as the nice girl from 
another world, married to the play- 
wright and provoked by the monu- 
mental egos that surround her into 
a frivolous revenge for which she is 
truly sorry. Her “niceness” saves this 
act from being a coup of unparalleled 
bitchery. Anne Baxter plays the in- 
sistent theme of Eve with commend- 
able intensity, and in the scene in 
which the critic savagely exposes her 
she creates a character of some emo- 
tional depth. Gary Merrill is identifi- 
able and interesting as the kind of 
young director who thinks that thea- 
tre people should behave like anyone 
else, using psychiatric jargon to 
placate his unreasonable and un- 
versed lady love. He is intended per- 
haps as the film’s exponent of the 
new, hard-working, starless theatre. 
As Margot’s defiant but loving 
dresser, Thelma Ritter gives a delight- 
ful performance which is over too 
soon. The direction like the writing is 
distinct, paced with respect for all 
the talent that must parade before 
the camera. Above all, the ear is at 
last given time to catch up. Mankie- 
wicz courageously takes his time. 
Bette Davis makes the most of it. Not 
since “Dark Victory” has she had 
such a chance to show the actress she 
was always cracked up to be. 
—VOoYEUR 
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| @ Columbia’s new release of all six of 


Béla Bartok’s string quartets, played 
to a fare-thee-well by the Juilliard 
Quartet, is one of the most exciting 
events in recent phonographic history, 
The music is not for everyone—even 
now I run across fairly enlightened 
concert-goers who rather boast of how 
they boycott Barték’s chamber music 

but I am firmly convinced of Bar. 
tok’s secure artistic position in years 
to come, and it would be wrong not 
to hail these six quartets as what they 
are: the most important contribution 
to chamber music by any single man 
since the death of Beethoven. 

Bartok, like Beethoven, reserved his 
loftiest and most refined utterances 
for his chamber music; the violin 
concerto, the last of his three piano 
concertos, and the orchestral concerto 
(all of them recorded, by the way) 
have more immediate appeal and have 
reached wider audiences, but the pur- 
est distillation of Barték’s enormous 
gifts went into these six works for 
four stringed instruments. 

All of them have been recorded be- 
fore—sometimes exceptionally well— 
but never with the devotion and bril- 
liance of the Juilliard group’s per- 
formances. These four men are in 
residence at the Juilliard School of 
Music in New York, where they are 
fortunately allowed enough time to- 
gether to maintain the astonishing 
excellence they exhibited when they 
made their début only a few years 
ago. All of them are young, and their 
way with contemporary music could 
model for of the 
more established chamber ensembles. 
When they played these six Bartok 
works a couple of winters ago, in two 


serve as a many 


concerts at Times Hall, it was an ar- 
tistic success with few parallels. 

The music itself, full of acrid dis- 
sonances and sometimes unnerving 
rhythms, makes no attempt to sell it- 
self. Bartok was never an atonalist in 
the Schénbergian sense, but there are 
many passages where tonality is jet- 
tisoned and the instruments seem to 
go their own entirely irresponsible 
ways; there are abrupt, unexpected 
interjections of fragmentary material 
which have been referred to, faute de 
as “nature sounds,” with no 
immediately apparent purpose other 
than to distract and fuddle the ear; 


mieux, 
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there are sudden jagged metrical 
transitions which explode the con- 
tinuity of what has gone before; there 
are, in fact, about as many auditory 
pitfalls as you will find in any con- 
temporary music, which is saying a 
good deal. There are also, as always 
in Bartok, periodic bits of Hungarian 
folk song—the genuine autochthonous 
East-European McCoy—and it is 
some of the richest and lustiest mate- 
rial in the entire world. 

Anyone who really knows these 
quartets will need no urging to buy 
these superb performances of them. 
For those as yet unacquainted with 
them, I think I'd recommend my own 
favorite, No. 5, for trial hearing. And 
to anyone who complains that it 
doesn’t sound like great music, I can 
say only what Picasso replied to 
friends who said his portrait of Ger- 
trude Stein didn’t look like her: Just 
wait—it will. 

Picasso, incidentally, was responsi- 
ble for the décor for the original pro- 
duction of “Parade,” Erik Satie’s bal- 
let which has just been recorded—to 
my knowledge for the first time—by 
Efrem Kurtz and the Houston Sym- 
phony. You don’t find Satie performed 
much these days—a song turns up 
every now and then on a recital pro- 
gram, or one of the “Gymnopédies” 
in the orchestrated version—but aside 
from his music, which is often quite 
extraordinary, his fame would be se- 
cure if only for his having been the 
focal point in the ’20s of the group 
calling themselves “Les Six”: Georges 
Auric, Louis Durey, Germaine Taille- 
faire, Francis Poulenc, Darius Mil- 
haud, and Arthur Honegger. Satie 
had a very larky sense of humor, and 
“Parade” reflects it vividly. On the 
other side of the Columbia LP is the 
concert suite from “Les Matelots,” a 
ballet by Satie’s disciple Auric. Both 
works are brightly led by Mr. Kurtz, 
an old ballet hand of some standing. 

RCA-Victor continues to issue its 
memorable series of recordings by 
Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Sym- 
phony, the latest (and assuredly one 
of the very best) being Tschaikov- 
sky’s Sixth Symphony, the “Pathéti- 
que.” The recording, made in Car- 
negie Hall, is full-bodied and reso- 
nant, and of course the Maestro’s 
reading of this work puts every other 
available version in the shade. 

Leopold Stokowski’s recent contri- 
butions to recorded music have been 
disappointing, but the new Victor LP 


combining the Borodin “Prince Igor” | 
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Nancy Craig, Mary Pickford, Mrs. William Paley, Mr. and Mrs. Fredric March, 

Joan Bennett, Helen Hayes, Edward R. Murrow, Larry LeSueur, Ned Calmer. : 
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| FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. Longacre 4-647 (A-1) 


| 55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York In Canada: P.O. Box 65, Station B, Montreal, Que. | 
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| A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. If possible, sex ............ sees | 
| I will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payments will be made monthly ( ), quarterly ( ), 
yearly ( ). 1 enclose herewith my first payment $.... 
| B. I cannot ‘‘adopt’’ a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $.. 
j Name ........ sbeboecdd ‘ | 
Address pueeeeaues 
| City... Sa ce seoveevesnnas BING. -ccccvvessecsss Date | 
| Contributions are deductible from Income Tax | 
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Varvara—after months of re- 
ceiving help from Foster Par- 


ents’ Plan for War Children 


Varvara—-when found by 
Foster Parents’ Plan for 
War Children in Greece 


“1 WANT A BLUE EYE...“ 


This is Varvara, a twelve-year-old Greek child. Her father and mother 
starved to death during World War II. Varvara was eight years old when 
she witnessed this ghastly death of her parents. She still talks about it. 
Three years later, during the civil war in Greece, Varvara was hit in the 
cheek by a mortar shell. She lost her right eye completely, and the vision 
in her left eye has been greatly impaired. Yet life holds great joy for Var- 
vara: a hair-bow, a dress, a spoon, a meal—things hitherto unknown to 
this little girl. To say nothing of plastic surgery for her face. This means 
a series of operations, but eventually all the shell fragments will be re- 
moved and horrible infections cleared. Then Varvara will be able to wear 
an artificial eye. Although her left eye is brown, Varvara says joyfully, “I 
want a blue eye!” She says she loves Americans, “they are fixing my eye 
and my face, and they help children everywhere, not only Greece, Italy, 
France . . . everywhere.” 


This child is but one of thousands who have been maimed and disfigured 
by war. Funds are needed for plastic surgery, artificial eyes, and prosthetic 
limbs. 


You alone, or a group can help the thousands of children now in desper- 
ate need overseas, by becoming a foster parent. You will receive a case his- 
tory and photograph of your child. Correspondence through our office is 
encouraged. 


The Plan is helping children of fourteen different nationalities in Greece, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, England, Czechoslovakia and China. By 
aiding these children you are working for the greatest aim of all—for peace. 


The Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children does not do mass relief. Each 
child is treated as an individual with the idea that besides food, clothing, 
shelter and education, the child will live in the homelike atmosphere and 
receive the loving care that so rightfully belongs to childhood. 


Epona Buuve, International Chairman 


Fartial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 

























































October 5, 1950 
The Broadway Theatre 


eileen darby—graphic house 


PARDON OUR FRENCH 


Musical Director: Harry Sukman 

Lyrics: Edward Heyman 

Musical Numbers and Choreography: 
Ernst and Maria Matray 

Scenery: Albert Johnson 

Costumes: Jack Mosser 


Producers: Olsen and Johnson 
Sketches: Olsen and Johnson 
Music: Victor Young 


















The scene is Parisian but only the langage of Olsen and Johnson is spoken here. 


@ Olsen and Johnson are back again in another noisy. 
skit-heavy revue. There is the usual appearame of 
one of them—Olsen—in the audience, and other by- 
now-traditional tortures in store for the playgoer. The 
is a cloudburst of white 
feathers from the ceiling. The most impressive is the 
mad sprint through the theatre of an extremely athletic 
man dressed as a monkey. Using a rope he pulls him- 


first—and most annoying 


self from the stage to a box, jumps from box to box 
and along the balcony railing until he reaches the 
stage again, and ultimately races up through the or- 
chestra, stepping on the backs of chairs—hopefully not 
the backs of people. The danger which this wild be- 
havior incurs for the runner and jumper keeps play- 
goers frozen to their seats, a wise freeze for most 
orchestra patrons. Those sitting under or near the 
boxes or balcony railing have a perfect right to protest 
the danger to themselves. Even seasoned daredevils 
are not infallible. 

Except for this appeal to the pit of the stomach 
there is little in “Pardon Our French” to hold the 
attention of any adult but an Olsenjohnsonite. This 


THE CAST 


June Johnson 
Bill Shirley 
Helene Stanley 


Olsen and Johnsor 
Denise Darcel 


Marty May 


peculiar and sizable group applauds: constant use of 
explosives or their equivalent, playlets about traveling 
salesmen in Pullman car men’s rooms, use of midgets 
as comic foils, Johnson impersonating an _ elderly 
woman and undressing for an added gag, bad ballet, 
show girls incessantly bumping to the audience as a 
means of punctuating slow jokes, men imitating effem- 
inate men, and a host of other novelties. 

For less specialized tastes there are two concessions 
to the ordinary revue enthusiast: an inoffensive and 
gay little song called “I Ought To Know More About 
You.” which is offensively staged: and extremely clever 
sets by Albert Johnson. the cleverest being the sug- 
gestion of an overhead railroad complete with train. 
Denise Darcel, touted as the star, makes one late ap- 
pearance, sings a little, gets a man out of the audience 
(sailor) to kiss her: he’s too shy and is replaced by 
another (marine). In the course of this uproarious fun 
Texas has been mentioned and Texans in the audience 
are encouraged to clap. Miss Darcel’s material is re- 
freshingly original in one respect: she really is, how 
you say, French. 


Lubov Roudenko 
Fay DeWitt 
Nina Varela 


Patricia Denise 
J. C. Olsen 
George Zoritch 
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Aldous Huxley 










THE GIOCONDA SMILE 


October 9, 1950 


Lyceum Theatre 


Author: Aldous Huxley 
Producer: Shepard Traube 
Director: Shepard Traube 
Settings and Lighting: Feder 





Amateur collector Henry Hutton shows his guests a newly-acquired Modigliani. 


@ “The Gioconda Smile” explores the psychological 
causes and effects of a murder. Mrs. Henry Hutton, a 
helpless invalid, is poisoned by her friend Janet Spence. 
Janet believes that Henry Hutton, once rid of his 
unloved wife, will marry her. The crime is not imme- 
diately detected—Mrs. Hutton’s death is attributed to 
the negligence of her nurse. Six weeks after the 
funeral, Janet learns that the man she set free has 
already remarried. Bitterly frustrated, she uses her 
own crime as the instrument of revenge against Henry. 
The unjustly blamed nurse is goaded into suspecting 
Hutton of poisoning his wife, and, once proof of 
poisoning is established, Janet so effectively directs 
suspicion on Hutton that he is tried and sentenced to 
death. At the eleventh hour the sagacious doctor who 
attended the first Mrs. Hutton tricks Janet into con- 
fessing. 

“The Gioconda Smile” suffers from untidiness and 
lack of emphasis. Huxley is more concerned with psy- 
chology than melodrama, even more with ethics than 
psychology, but he has been unable to blend the three 


THE CAST 
Henry Hutton 
Janet Spence 
Nurse Braddock 


Basil Rathbone Clara 
Doris Mead 
Dr. Libbard 


Valerie Taylor 
Mercia Swinburne 
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elements into dramatic action. Time and again the 
progress of scenes is parenthetically interrupted by 
lengthy intellectual dialogues which contain interesting 
ideas. If these ideas had been allowed to emerge logi- 
cally from dramatic situations their impact would have 
been greater. 

An imaginative, resourceful production might have 
diverted attention from the flaws in the script, but no 
such advantage fell to Mr. Huxley. The direction is 
surface and seems to have no meaning beyond pro- 
viding the actors with movement from chair to desk 
to door. Basil Rathbone’s accent has grown more 
British, more clipped with each passing year. He is 
now well-nigh unintelligible. Valerie Taylor came from 
England especially to portray Janet Spence. There are 
at least a dozen actresses here who could have done it 
as badly. Marian Russell’s performance is a veritable 
pyramid of clichés in characterization. George Relph, 
as the doctor, is the only member of the cast who 
seems to understand his role and the author’s intention. 
Feder’s settings are handsome and appropriate. 





Margaretta Warwick General Spence 
Marian Russell Maid 
. George Relph Warder 









Charles Francis 
Emily Lawrence 
Charles Gerrard 









LEGEND OF SARAH 


October 11, 1950 
Fulton Theatre 


Authors: James Gow and Arnaud 


D’Usseau 


Producer: Kermit Bloomgarden 
Director: Benn W. Levy 
Settings: Ralph Alswang 
Costumes: Ben Edwards 


é 
t 








James Gow and Arnaud D’Usseau 


UN 


Minerva takes pride in her family without skeletons but Minerva’s mother knows better. 


@ “Legend of Sarah” examines the trials of an his- 
torically important community bought by a millionaire 
and put back into the fancy dress of its picturesque 
past. Minerva, a young townswoman. interests billion 
dollar Banning in her village and her ancestress, Sarah 

a revolutionary heroine of redoubtable purity and 
patriotism. Despite the objections of her crochety but 
charming mother who hates tourists, Minerva. in 
ancestry-proud abandon, is the first to sell her family 
house to Banning to be “restored.” Minerva’s pas- 
sionate interest in her “roots,” as she puts it, is really 
a reaction against a rootless interlude in New York 
during which she lived in sin with an improvident 
writer. The writer, now rich and successful, arrives on 
the scene and immediately forms a party of opposition 
to the restoration. He is abetted by Minerva’s mother 
who produces Sarah’s diary. Sarah, it appears, stopped 
the English troops by sleeping with the English gen- 
eral. Shocked, but still root-ridden, Minerva does not 
hesitate until a fellow townsman burns his house rather 
than restore it. Realizing what the ensuing project will 


cost them all in personal liberty and dignity, Minerva 
gives her town back to the inhabitants and agrees to 
marry the writer. 

Possibly the most unkind thing that can be pointed 
out about “Legend of Sarah” is its resemblance to 
“Southern Exposure,” an earlier fall failure. Neither 
play is capable of inspiring another: one must conclude 
therefore that two similar duds were concocted in two 
separate sources and worked out to identical dud de- 
tails. The comic muse of late seems to be dedicated to 
ridicule rather than genuine humorous comment. 

Marsha Hunt and Tom Helmore are attractive as the 
lovers, but in the interests of cheesecake they are re- 
quired to start off with a hopelessly irrelevant bedroom 
prologue. Ethel Grifhes, as Minerva’s crochety mother, 
has the inestimable advantage of being able to disap- 
prove of almost everything that goes on in “Legend 
of Sarah.” In the role of the house burner, Joseph 
Sweeney brings a moment of emotional warmth to a 
cold, contrived production. Benn Levy's staging and 
Ralph Alswang’s sets provide surface cheer. 


THE CAST 

P. Walter Landis Philip Coolidge 
Minerva Pinney Marsha Hunt Clementine Pinney Ethel Griffies Edgar Cameror Edmon Ryan 
Adam Harwick Tom Helmore Wanda Mankiewicz Judith Parrish Mr. Angus Joseph Sweeney 
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Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay 
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THE CAST 

Mrs. Sally Adams = Ethel Merman Senator Gallagher 

The Secretary of State Geoffrey Lumb Secre S Mrs. Adams 
Supreme Court Justice Owen Coll Senator Brockbank 
Congressman Wilkins Pat Harrington Cosmo stantine 
Heary Gibsor William David Pember Maxwell 
Kenneth Gibson Russell Nype Clerk 
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CALL ME MADAM 


October 16, 1950 


Producer: Leland Hayward The Imperial Theatre 
Music and Lyrics: Irving Berlin 

Book: Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 

Director: George Abbott 

Dances and Musical Numbers: Jerome Robbins 

Scenery and Costumes: Raoul Pene Du Bois 

Miss Merman’s Dresses: Main Bocher 


fred feh! 
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Sally Adams tries to explain to the Senators that Lichtenburg does not want a loan. 


@ Sally Adams, Washington hostess, is off to Lichten- 
burg as Madam Ambassador. She is traditionally ill- 
equipped for diplomacy, being direct and outspoken, 
but only in her own language. However, she is rich. 
On arrival she meets the one man in the Lichtenburg 
ministry who does not give a hoot for American wealth. 
Here the authors of “Call Me Madam” leave the specific 
subject of our great American ambassadorial system in 
order to shoot for more sentimental targets. Madam 
and the minister fall in love; money loses its inter- 
national significance and takes up its old movie plot 
position as the sword between the heiress and her poor 
but titled suitor. In the course of more movie plotting 
Sally promotes a forbidden romance between a com- 
moner and a princess, incites an election, and cam- 
paigns for the minister. She is recalled. Lichtenburg 
has learned about democratic love from Sally and she 
has grasped the truth that money isn’t everything. Less 
general references to all political frameworks are so 
cautious as to completely lack spontaneity. Satire again 


has been passed over for farce. 
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It is baffling that Lindsay and Crouse should have 
let a natural get away from them and that Irving 
Berlin, of all composers, should have had difficulty pro- 
ducing one laugh provoking song. “The Hostess with 
the Mostes’ on the Ball” is strained; “Money, Money, 
Money,” U. S. A.’s love song to Europe, promotes un- 
easy merriment; “They Like Ike,” an idiotic campaign 
ditty, stops the show only because of Pat Harrington’s 
exuberant delivery. The best numbers—“It’s a Lovely 
Day” and “You're Just in Love”—are charming. 
Hearty peasant ensembles are without character. 

Ethel Merman triumphs over mediocrity like a 
strangely subtle bulldozer; nothing stands in the way 
of her being funny and likeable. One other welcome 
talent gives her some help—Russell Nype, as a book- 
worm who turns when he falls in love. Paul Lukas 
would be the perfect minister if he did not seem quite 
so apprehensively miserable about each of his gentle 
little solos. The huge advance sale for this show is a 
vote of confidence in the producer, writers, composer, 
and star. Only the star comes through. 


Ralph Chambers Hugo Tantinnin E. A. Krumschmidt 
Jeanne Bal Sebastian Sebastian Henry Lascoe 

Jay Velie Princess Maria Galina Talva 

Paul Lukas Court Chamberlain William David 

Alan Hewitt Grand Duchess Sophie .. Lilia Skala 
Stowe Phelps Grand Duke Otto -«..«-Owen Coll 
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BURNING BRIGHT 


October 18, 1950 
The Broadhurst Theatre 
Author: John Steinbeck 
Producers: Richard Rodgers and Os- 


car Hammerstein 2nd 
Director: Guthrie McClintic 
Scenery and Lighting: Jo Mielziner 
Costumes: Aline Bernstein 


@ John Steinbeck has taken the title of his play from 
“The Tyger,” William Blake’s moving poem of awe- 
some wonder at the gteat mystery of the creation. 
Like Blake, he has pondered on man’s finiteness in a 
boundless universe and found his answer in the crea- 
tive richness of love; in man’s capacity for good. 
“Burning Bright” is an affirmation of faith in the 
human race, an avowal of belief in the dignity of man 
stated with unmistakable sincerity. 

“Burning Bright” is a modern morality play, a 
parable told through four symbolic characters; hus- 
band, wife, friend and intruder. The story moves con- 
tinuously against backgrounds that change in each 
act—the first is in a circus, the second on a farm, 
and the third on board ship—a device which is in- 
tended to emphasize the universality of the play’s 
theme. The effect is artificial; one regrets its use 
since the basic theme, valid in any setting, gained 
nothing from the theatrical trick. Similarly, Mr. 
Steinbeck’s use of highly stylized language is awkward 
rather than poetic and does him a disservice. However 
one must rejoice at what Mr. Steinbeck has te say, 


< 


John Steinbeck 





Friend and wife share Joe Saul’s joy at news of the child. 


for he is the very antithesis of the dramatists of 
despair, the delineators of disintegration. The noblest 
function of the art of drama is to show life as it 
might be; to serve, in Shaw’s phrase “as a temple 
to the ascent of Man.” This has been Mr. Steinbeck’s 
aim; it commands respect. 

Unaware that he is sterile, Joe Saul passionately 
desires a child to carry on the “blood line” in which 
he has fierce pride. Mordeen, his young wife, realizes 
Joe Saul’s desperate need to perpetuate himself 
through a son and, out of selfless love for her hus- 
band she conceives a child with another man. Just 
before the child is born Joe Saul discovers the 
deception. Basic and base human emotions of love, 
jealousy, pride, self-pity, and self-sacrifice are encom- 
passed in this human situation. Joe Saul’s triumph is 
his comprehension that all men are father to all chil- 
dren, and every child must have all men as father. 
William Blake, said it this way. 

oe ree for Man is Love 

As God is Love; every kindness is a little death 

In the Divine Image, nor can Man exist but by 











even while regretting that he did not say it better, Brotherhood” 
THE CAST 
Joe Saul ... Kent Smith Mordeen Barbare Bel Geddes 
Friend Ed . HowardyDa Silva Victor ...Martin Brooks 
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John Patrick 


Mrs. Savage discovers the pleasant peacefulness of a sanatorium whose radio has no tubes. 


@ Savage is a family name. Three Savages—crooked 
senator, incompetent judge, and adventuress—clamp 
the curious Savage, their stepmother, into a private 
mental institution because she likes to give vast sums 


of money for foolish reasons. Once there. this 


away 
impulsive lady sensibly makes friends with the mild 
cases who surround her. They are gentle, harmless 
people, irresponsible only because all their thinking 
is wishful. The youngest is a bespectacled girl who 
wishes to be loved. The most interesting is a very cross 
older lady who hates everything but the ocean which 
she has never seen. Lovingly she paints a childish 
blue wave on a canvas all day, every day. They are so 
about each one 
-that the 


protective mood is catching. Mrs. Savage begins to 


condescending each other’s foibles- 


conwnced that she or he is the normal one 


love them. But the Savages of the outside world de- 
scend angrily. Mrs. Savage has had the forethought to 
hide all her money before being committed. The vi- 
cious Savages bully and threaten their stepmother and 
the other inmates, and thoroughly disturb the institu- 


Author: John Patrick 

Producers: Theatre Guild, Russell Lewis 
and Howard Young 

Director: Peter Glenville 

Scenery and Lighting: George Jenkins 

Costumes: Anna Hill Johnstone 


THE CURIOUS SAVAGE 


October 24, 1950 


tion’s peace before the Doctor throws them out and 
belatedly decides that Mrs. Savage is not insane, just 
generous. Free to go and still in possession of her 
money she suddenly regrets the peace of the dream 
world she is about to leave. The Doctor explains to 
her that it is not for her; she knows the difference be- 
tween illusion and reality. Her poor friends will not say 
good-by 
don’t like—and as she is about to go, in a moment of 
illumination she sees them as they see themselves. 


they never say good-by except to people they 


Sadly Mrs. Savage leaves. 

This entirely tasteful and occasionally penetrating if 
unpretentious play has been given a most vexing 
production. Confusion seems to exist as to whether 
Mrs. Savage is insane or not. Her eccentricity is played 
up for all it is worth. The rest of the cast behave in the 
same farcical fashion until the lines finally indicate 
with overwhelming clarity that no one is meant to be 
laughing at the insane. For the most part the play- 
wright has written with delicacy and has been inter- 
preted with boisterous cartoons. 


Martin Beck Theatre 





THE CAST 


Jeffrey Hugh Reilly Lily Belle Marta Linden 
Florence Isobel Elsom Mrs. Paddy Gladys Henson Ethel Lillian Gish 
Hannibal Robert Emhardt Titus Brandon Peters Miss Wilhelmina Flora Campbell 
Fairy May Lois Hall Samuel Howard Wendel! Dr. Emmett Sydney Smith 
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George Jean Nathan 


SCENE 


Wolcott Gibbs 


Wolcott Gibbs’ bewilderment at the success of “Season In 
The Sun” has been admirably captured in Richard Whorf’s 
drawing of The New Yorker critic-turned-playwright. 


In the foreword to his just published *°1949-1950 Theatre 
Book of the Year,’ George Jean Nathan plaintively protests 
that he is not so chipper as once he was. Let no one be de- 
ceived. The bright foil of our first critic’s wit still whips 
sharply about the ears of dullard playwrights; his eye is 
quickest to see beauty, his ear most sensitively attuned to 
the faintest whisper of creative talent. 





, leo friedman 
George S. Kaufman, director of **Guys and Dolls,” 


conducts a post-rehearsal critique with cast mem- 
bers Robert Alda, Isabel Bigley, and Vivian Blaine. 


arnoid eagle 


Dorothy Kilgallen, Louis Untermeyer, Arlene Francis, and 
Bennett Cerf (substituting for Hal Bloch) are on TV's bright 
Sunday night quiz show *“*‘What’s My Line?” over CBS. 


Jarmila Novotna has just completed work on the film biography 
of Caruso and will appear at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
**Rosenkavalier,”’ ““Die Fledermaus,”’ and **The Magic Flute.” 


The second annual production 
of the New York City Dance 
Theatre, in which first-rate 
modern dance groups combine 
forces, will be given during the 
two weeks before Christmas at 
the City Center. A featured 
dance is **The Moor’s Pavane™ 
with Lucas Hoving, Jose Limon, 
and Betty Jones. 


- 
Burgess Meredith currently ap- 
plauded on Broadway for his 
rapid fire staging of Wolcott 
Gibb’s rapid Fire Island farce 
‘Season In The Sun.” 
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ella ward 


John Patrick, author of *“The Curious 
Savage,”’ the first play offered for 
Theatre Guild subscribers this season. 
Mr. Patrick is best known for **The 
Hasty Heart,”’ which was made into 


a film after a success on Broadway. 


Francisco Moncion and Maria Tall- 
chief, partners in **The Fire Bird” for 
the New York City Ballet Company. 
















Isa Miranda, exciting Italian 
film star last seen in **Walls of 
Malapaga,”’ will make a Broad- * 
way debut in *“*Mike MacCau- 


ley.’ a play by Leo Lieberman. 


q 


een darby 





Herman Levin and Oliver Smith, 
producers of “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” expand their operations 
to include a new revue, “Bless You 
All,’ scheduled to open in mid- 
December with a cast headed by 
Mary MeCarty, Jules Munshin, 


and Valerie Bettis. 


















ben mancuso 





e 455, 


photographed by guy gillette ate 





Jean Cocteau once again offers filmgoers a 
transmogrified myth, **Orpheus.”* The ancient 
tale of the lyric lutist and his faithful Eurydice 
goes modern in a big, dream-like way. There 
are existentialist poets, and sleek black autos, 
and radios, and mist, and the inevitable Coc- 
teau mirrors through which languid ladies drift. 


Highlight of the New York Opera Company's Fall 
season was a sparkling new production of Wagner's 
great “*‘Die Meistersinger.”’ At left. in the final scene. 
are Richard Wentworth, Luigi Vellucci, James Pease. 
and Oscar Natzka. 
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Arturo Toscanini closed last season with a coast-to- 
coast tour. Delayed by poor health the venerable 
but still inspired Maestro’s next series on the air 
will be his fourteenth with the NBC Symphony. 


peter rossiter 


Edmund Wilson’s play, **The Little 
Blue Light,’’ was tried out last fall 
by the enterprising Brattle Theatre 
of Cambridge. Jessica Tandy starred. 


Cyril Ritchard, star of the Resto- 
ration comedy ‘**The Relapse,”’ 
which is the Theatre Guild’s sec- 
ond production this season. 


angus mcbean 
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NAME 
IN LIGHTS 


by 


ELLEN VIOLETT 


@ Almost every playgoer alive has suffered through 
the moment when an actor turns on a lamp and noth- 
ing happens, or a thunderstorm blacks out the lights 
six speeches too soon. The audience begins to laugh. 
The make-believe on the stage has become ridiculous 
and embarrassing. There is nothing so shattering to the 
illusionary world of a play as a technical attempt at 
reality which fails. 

Stage lighting is not merely a matter of putting on 
the right colored light at the right time. Like scenic 
design it is creative. In the hands of a sensitive expert 
it heightens a play’s realities more than the audience 
realizes. Among these sensitive experts in New York 
City there is one highly successful theatre woman 
Jean Rosenthal. Small, young, and mild-mannered, Miss 
Rosenthal has an uncompromisingly artistic attitude 
toward her work. She feels that the best production 


that can be given a play incorporates lighting with 


24 





mervm koner 


design. The perfect combination of setting and lighting 
should complement the intentions of the playwright, the 
director, and the cast, and should not necessarily stand 
out by itself, even in excellenc®s#A. set can be so 
original and so brilliantly lit, it @ales your breath 
away, she observes, “but if it doesn’t serve the play 
it's a handicap. On top of all the other worries and 
torments of opening night, how can you ask an actor 
to lop a pies e of furniture?” 

Inevitably in this age of increasing technical ad 
vance, playwrights, far from regarding lighting and 
sets as distractions, rely on them. This really means that 
at a certain point in the script the modern playwright 
can expect the stage designers to take over and do the 
creating for him. William Archibald, who so success 
fully adapted James’ “Turn of The Screw” into “The 
Innocents” last season, once worked with Miss Rosen- 


thal on an opera “Far Harbor” for which he had 
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Jean Rosenthal, designer who has helped develop lighting as an integral art of the theatre. 


written the libretto. “Bill knew what he wanted in 
results,’ Miss Rosenthal recalls affectionately, “and he 
was so excited about it. He went over every line. Here 
the lights should go up. Here they should all narrow 


down to illuminate a woman’s hand—things that really 


would strain the facilities of the best-equipped theatre, 


and this one was off-Broadway. But from listening to 
tum | could get the kind of atmosphere he wished from 
the lighting and that was helpful. Until he got to the 
end. ‘Here,’ Bill said, ‘here she goes mad. We can do 
that with lights.” Well now,” said Miss Rosenthal. still 
with affection, “you know you can’t.” 

Short of insanity, however, there is little Jean Rosen 
thal has not learned to do with lights. Like so many 
ther currently important theatre artists she started 
getting her experience in the old Federal Theatre. The 
branch of it in which she first handled the technical 


end of productions was the Municipal Wagon Theatre. 
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This enterprise played city parks, charging no admis 
sion. Finding ways to hook up all the necessary lights 
in the middle of Central Park and stage managing from 
the back of a truck provided an interesting beginning, 
if a difficult one. Miss Rosenthal, whose love of the 
theatre is what makes her want to light it, speaks warm- 
ly of those early audiences. “They sat according to 
interest. The people who weren't sure they wanted to 
stay were way in the back, and the ones who'd learned 
to love it came early and got as close to the stage as 
they could. When we played in a theatre downtown and 
had to charge—eighty-five cents, but still—the inter- 
ested ones wanted to be up front anyway. We always 
sold out our eighty-five cent seats. Thirty-cent ones 
didn’t go so well.’ From this she deduces that there is 
a good potential theatre audience among all income 
groups. If, of course, the prices are even remotely 


reasonable. Kighty-five cents, in the depression, was. 
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From her stint in the truck Miss Rosenthal went out 
on a longer tour. While she was working as an assistant 
in the rehearsals of Leslie Howard’s “Hamlet” the light- 
ing expert involved got sick just before opening night 
and fainted dead away. As in the movies our heroine 
leaped to the switch. “I was terrified,” she recalls, “but 
Leslie Howard thought it was funny.” Through his 
laughter and her tears, however, she must have man- 
aged with her customary imagination and efficiency— 
an enviable combination—because, despite her youth, 
Howard requested her services for the New York run, 
and for the road company. Miss Rosenthal remembers 
that tour with a sigh of nostalgia. Leslie Howard trav- 
eled, and was treated, like royalty. The red carpet pre- 
ceded him around the country. He went to places be- 
cause he had heard about them and wanted to see them 

-the Hollywood area was not one of these—and almost 
every night a fabulous party was given by rejoicing 
fans. “When you're doing one night stands, that means 
one hour’s sleep for the technical crew,” Miss Rosen- 
thal’s voice becomes tired just remembering it. “After- 
ward we spoke of it as an enriching experience. Actu- 
ally,” her voice becomes untired, “we had the most 
incredible time!” 

The Mercury Theatre which came afterward was a 
different type of incredible. Without Leslie Howard’s 
name or the money that backed the English star, Orson 
Welles was attempting to organize a different kind of 
serious artistic theatre. With “Julius Caesar”—the fa- 
mous modern dress version—his name was made, and 
a little moncy. Here with scenery only suggested, and 
no costuming, her lighting came into its own as an art. 
It was the only designing element used for setting the 
atmosphere. Like Welles’ staging it had to be special. 
Miss Rosenthal has considerable respect for this spe- 
cialty: “Orson had a trick of using a word like a kind 
of touchstone. It was a starting point. Then we were 
all working in the same mood with the same end in 
view.” Like most idea men he had too many ideas. His 
colleagues’ main trouble lay in keeping up with him, 
a novel difficulty in an age of commercialized, stale, 
formulas. The Welles production which Miss Rosenthal 
most enjoyed lighting was “Native Son.” In the im- 
portant pre-rehearsal days when the physical aspects 
of the production were to be decided upon Welles 
unfortunately got hay fever. This made his conferences 
with his production staff somewhat difficult: “When 
Orson had hay fever he locked himself in an air-condi- 
tioned room in the St. Regis. You had to shout to him 
through the door. He kept shouting that he wanted the 
production to be realistic. Now with Orson that could 
have meant that he was willing to use one chair and a 
table. So I kept shouting back, ‘how realistic?’ All | 
could hear after that was ‘yellow brick.’ It doesn’t 
sound like much of a clue, I know, but I saw what he 
meant. It’s that awful stuff you find in some houses. 
It sets a kind of house and a kind of living. We got 
lots of yellow brick. That was the touchstone for ‘Na- 
tive Son.’” 
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Another iavorite memory of the good old days is the 
by now famous episode of the opening of Marc Blitz- 
stein’s “The Cradle Will Rock.” A Federal Theatre 
project, its government backing was removed at the 
eleventh hour because of its supposedly radical mes- 
sage. The company, headed by an enthusiastic Welles 
decided to put it on anyway on a bare stage with Blitz- 
stein at the piano instead of an orchestra. (Just as well 
according to Miss Rosenthal. Mr. Welles’ touchstone 
for this one was some rolling sectional scenery with 
which he was in love, but which rolled and divided so 
cleverly and so often you couldn't look at anything else 
and even the actors had to push.) The makeshift sub- 
stitute was Miss Rosenthal’s easiest lighting assign- 
ment to date. “There was one work light and I had 
one cue: to black it out.” 

When the Federal Theatre came to its sad demise 
and the Mercury Theatre, also sadly perhaps, went off 
to Hollywood, Jean Rosenthal was on her own. She had 
by this time acquired enough know-how and reputation 
as a lighting designer to attract the commercial as 
well as the artistic theatre. The obstacle of a woman 
bossing an all-male crew had been successfully over- 
come. Today she is unique for her relationships with 
the crews: she is without temperament and the people 
who work with her really like her. She says she learned 
the hard way. “An electrician said one day that if I 
told him to do something just once more he'd throw a 
monkey wrench at me. I forget now what it was, but 
about half an hour later when it still wasn’t done I 
told him just once more—you know when you're young, 
you're eager. Well, he threw the monkey wrench. He 
missed. But only because he meant to miss, and he 
taught me a lesson.” 

Still young, and therefore presumably still eager, she 
has found one lesson harder to learn: the knife-in-the- 
back or commercial-theatre lesson. “You have to have 
authority to get along now,” she insists, “as well as 
talent.” With or without authority, of course, the going 
is insecure. Even the successful productions can pro- 
vide work for just so long. Rather than exist in a job- 
to-job atmosphere, as most theatre people do, Jean 
Rosenthal and Madalyn O’Shea organized Theatre 
Production Service which they now operate with a 
corps of helpers. First, the service is a sort of heavy- 
duty mail-order house for technical information and 
equipment, and, second, it contracts to provide entire 
physical productions for plays, from the drafting-table 
phase on up to opening night. Miss Rosenthal considers 
her professional lighting assignments part of the busi- 
ness, and, although she gets personal billing to conform 
with union rulings, all arrangements are made through 
the thriving little company. 

Lincoln Kirstein’s New York City Ballet is referred 
to by Jean Rosenthal as “our beloved account.” She 
has been doing the lighting for this lively company 
since its inception and she endorses the quality of work 
that results from such long association with a group, 
believing that a much higher artistic batting average 
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The artist in the wings must create 
before rehearsals begin. For **Die 
Meistersinger”’’ Jean Rosenthal checks 
with electrician on special effect plot- 
ted after exhaustive research. Tech- 
nical knowledge is only a preliminary 
part of the lighting designer's neces- 
sary equipment. 


; a 


results when the management knows its artists and 
trusts every department to take its own responsibilities. 

\lso developing into a fairly regular association is 
Miss Rosenthal’s affiliation with Laszlo Halasz and the 
New York City Opera Company. Until this year her 
job has mainly consisted of what she whimsically calls 
“detective work’’—poring over old, dog-eared lighting 
plots and reconstructing the effects someone else had 
devised years earlier. Recently, however, she has de- 
signed the lights for three new productions, “Faust,” 
“Die Meistersinger.” and “Turandot.” 

Interspersed with these group endeavors has been a 
steady stream of individual commercial assignments, 
the most recent of which was last season’s “Caesar and 
Cleopatra.” And in a class by himself on her roster is 
Gian-Carlo Menotti. Since the off-Broadway tryout of 
“The Medium” Miss Rosenthal has worked with the 
composer-writer-director on his brilliantly theatrical 
productions. Both “The Medium” and “The Consul” 
have the advantage of being successful and artistically 
satisfying. The almost hysterically emotional mood of 
the Menotti operas demands distinguished lighting 
treatment. Miss Rosenthal’s devices for the séance in 
“The Medium,” for the varying shadings in the dream 
sequences of “The Consul,” make an advance in design 
a part of the exciting history of the theatrical opera, 
or musical drama. 


Martha Graham’s modern dance concerts have also 
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provided Jean Rosenthal opportunity to prove creative 
lighting a dramatic necessity of stage design. She knows 
each dance from the rehearsal stages and plans the 
lighting to provide intensity or counterpoint to the 
Graham mood. Rehearsals with lights, being expensive, 
are still at a minimum so the final result is sometimes 
conjectural. “But Martha’s wonderful,” Miss Rosenthal 
avows. “When she sees a light come up and hit a certain 
spot on the stage—and I don’t know how she sees it 
she’s so concentrated—she plays with it, avoiding it, 
working around it for the confused, soul searching 
movements of the dance and landing up right in the 
light for an affirmative ending. She uses lights as they 
should be used.” 

Stage lighting has only recently been recognized as 
a full time career and the much maligned Broadway 
theatre is almost the only place in the world where 
the job is allotted to specialists. Industrial lighting, 
however, has long been an established and lucrative 
profession in which name and money are easier come 
by than in the theatre. But the theatre is Jean Rosen- 
thal’s first and demanding love. Strictly as side lines 
she has done some non-theatre lighting such as night- 
clubs, a cosmetic house display, and the 1942 Presi- 
dential Ball. The category in which the very busy Miss 
Rosenthal groups these activities would occur only to 
her. “I don’t do many industrial jobs,” she says, “just 
the giddy ones.” 
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ACTOR'S HOLIDAY 


@ Tuesday 
for theatre. Curtain time here no later than 7:30 p.m. 

Wednesday Matinée Alastair Sim in “Mr. 
Gillie,” A New Play in Two Acts by James Bridie. 


School teacher (Sim) in small mining community 


. Arrived London 8:00 p.m. Too late 


looks for especially gifted pupils; encourages them: 
helps them in private lives as well as in studies. They 
fail him. Surface similarity to “Corn Is Green” and 
“The Browning Version” —only on surface. Gillie says 
teacher must let birds out of cages and teach them to 
fly. Not his fault if they fail to make use of knowl- 
edge and are caught by The Cat. Cat could be Mam.- 
mon, could be Compromise, could be The External 
Life. Play stresses importance of communication with 
great minds of the past: “Listen to what they say and 
listen with them as they listen.” This is road to self- 
understanding, to understanding of others, to Good and 
Ged. Do not accept the accepted. It’s usually merely 
result of slovenly thinking or not thinking at all. Ex- 
amine the cliché. There may be Truth embedded there 
but probably perverted or distorted so that end result 
is Untruth. True Artists only free people in world, 
responsible only to their art and (afterthought) to 
their neighbors. They are free from the restraints we 
have imposed upon ourselves. Despite “failures” Gillie 
goes on trying—dies trying. Attempt is what counts. 
not specific achievement. “Man's reach should exceed 
his grasp” sort of corollary. 

Without sloppy sentimentality, play is full of heart. 
full of hope, full of love. Strong simple plot, interest- 
ing and colorful characters who fool you by avoiding 
stock quality you are led to expect. Warm understand- 
ing between Gillie and wife. Bridie shows misalliance 
that is not misalliance because there is love and out 
of love has grown kindness, honesty, understanding. 

Felt good after seeing play, felt hopeful, didn’t feel 
so lonely. 

Alastair Sim, director and star, fine. Sensitive and 
clever performance. Beautiful timing for comic as well 
as serious note. Mrs. Gillie, Megs Jenkins, performance 
nicely integrated with Sim’s. Matched gems. 

oe @ @ 

As though the warmth that moved us so in the 
theatre had over flowed to the streets, the mood was 
sustained and emphasized for us by the lady whose 
taxi we appropriated. We had seen her alight and we 
held ourselves ready to succeed her. 

She dropped her cane and we retrieved it for her. 
She looked at us. She saw jour Americans. We looked 
at her and saw an Englishwoman, She was short, stout, 
sixtyish and wore a hat with a very wide lacy brim, 


common or garden party variety. 
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by ALFRED DRAKE 


She thanked us for the cane; we thanked her for 
the cab. She asked if we were Americans and kneu 
our answer would be yes. She told us that she, and 
many other English people, wished to thank Ameri- 
cans and America for all the help the younger nation 
had so recently given the older. We tried to assure her 
we felt we were the ones to be grateful and succeeded 
in communicating good will that was sincere ij in- 
coherent and elliptical. 

As our taxi drove away we looked back. She was 
still standing where we had left her, smiling and 
waving. Mr. Bridie would have liked that briej en- 
counter. We did. 


t % 


Wednesday . . . Evening. Two Plays by Noel Cow- 
ard: “Fumed Oak” and “Fallen Angels” with Hermi- 
one Gingold and Hermione Baddeley. Well! The camp- 
fire girls go camping. It was a Romp. “Fumed Oak” 
was broad and “Fallen Angels” broader. Willard 
Stoker directed. No subtle fellow, he. Miss Gingold a 
wonderful clown but too much clowning. Miss Bad- 
deley unconfined. Within “style” (7), both contribute 
delicious touches as only two such experienced _per- 
formers can. Audience loved it. Audience says they 
do work hard, don’t they? And they do. Too hard. 
Plays old, performance older. 
ose « @ 

Thursday . . . This afternoon we were the guests 
of Jack Hylton at Ascot on Gold Cup day. Mr. Hylton 
is the former band leader now theatre owner and play 
presenter. He also owns horses and a box at the track. 
He is a wonderful host. He told me what to bet on and 
| won a few quid. Ever since reading Wodehouse I’ve 
wanted to say I won a few quid. One ambition realized, 
anyway. We watched the races and ate madly. Food 
was all around us and so was drink. The big moment 
arrived: The Royal Entry. They cantered up the track, 
red-coated riders, open carriage bearing Princesses, 
another bearing King and Queen. There were cheers; 
there was lifting of hats; there was gracious waving 
and bowing from the waist; there was braid; there 
was flowing lace; there were grey toppers and cuta- 
ways; there was movement, color, pageantry. It was a 
Good Show. The Americans were impressed. A fine 
Matinée. | won a few quid. 

* # # # 
“Golden City,” A Musical 
Romance by John Toré. One portion of “Rose of the 


Thursday . . . Evening. 
Rancho” plus three parts of “Oklahoma!” combined 
with two parts of “Carousel.” Stir in South African 
bowl, adding occasional pinches of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van and Offenbach. Result: “Merely corroborative de- 
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tail intended to give artistic verisimilitude to an other- 
wise bald and unconvincing narrative.” It was Big. It 
was noisy. It included the kitchen sink. There was a 
Zulu dance with a fire-swallower. There were produc- 
tion numbers to end all productivity. There was a fire. 
And a Backstage. And a Saloon. And a Square. (With 
Villagers on it). And a Veld. And a Farm. Hundreds 
of performers. All busy. The audience (it was opening 
night) loooved it. If it were to set a style it could push 
the musical theatre right back to “The Maid of the 
Mountains.” 

Friday . . . Evening. “Measure for Measure” with 
John Gielgud. Directed by Peter Brook. Scenery and 
Costumes designed by Peter Brook with Michel North- 
ern and Kegan Smith. This was, for me, the high point 
of all | saw. My notes are so excited as to be unintellig- 
ible. Beautiful production. Exciting lighting. Sets and 
costumes full of imagination. Hogarth alive. Brilliant 
direction. Fine ugly comedy. Careful and exact lead- 
ing up to big moment of Isabella’s pleading for Angelo. 
Inventive use of Pit for Barnadine. Tremendous atten- 
tion to detail and its value demonstrated in cumulative 
effect. No abuse by performers of “thrilling tone” tech- 
nique yet no lack of poetry. Uniformly capable cast. 
Lucky to be working on such a stage in such a play 
under such direction. For me, Gielgud’s best perform- 
ance since “Hamlet” (missed too many of his other 
performances). He illuminates the word “intelligence.” 
He never speaks without meaning, without point, with- 
out concentration, without focus. He never rages hap- 
hazardly ahead. He achieved sympathy for Angelo, and 
understanding. Combination of Gielgud and Brook 
made for most satisfying theatrical experience of entire 
trip. Left theatre filled with admiration and envy. 

a * mn ee 

The drive to Stratford was well worth the lejt side 
of the road. What shade of green is the green of Eng- 
land’s countryside? It is like no other | remember see- 
ing elsewhere. It is a smooth green and thick and 
darkish and makes you want to sing With Verdure Clad 
or Nymphs And Shepherds. We had tea in Oxford and 
saw a don on a bike with vestment flying behind. We 
arrived in Stratford, parked the car and were hailed 
by our host, Mr. Gielgud, from the other (right) side 
of the road. He had reserved a table for us at the 
theatre's restaurant, tickets for the play, and rooms 
for the night. 

{iter the play we drove through the starry night, 
sensing the green all around us but forgetting the 
name of the village where the hotel was. We found the 
village but we had also forgotten the name of the 
hotel. Everything was dark and quiet but by process 
of elimination and after much knocking and ringing 
we found it. It was old and charming and the plumbing 
unique, 

Vext day we visited Broadway (in the Cotswolds, 
that is). It is the place you have seen in the etchings, 
the water colors, the engravings, the anything drawn 
or limned or painted that is intended to represent the 
English village at its most beautiful. It is quaint and it 
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is picturesque and no one could object. lt possesses 
the Lingon Arms, a fine old hostelry with a delightful 
garden; | hope Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer never sees it. 

On our way back to London we stopped in another 
village and I tried to buy some candy. I wasn’t sure 
whether it was still rationed or not. It was and | 
started to leave the shop when another customer offered 
me the use of some of her coupons, Their period was 
running out and she had no need of them. She in- 
sisted. | accepted. She and the owner of the shop 
apologized for the food-shortages. | said there was 
no need for apology—we had no real complaint—and 
if we suffered from any kind of indigestion it was from 
having to absorb so much beauty in so short a time. 
I said so long to my friends and we drove some more 
through the green green back to London. 


* *” ~ - 


Saturday . . . Evening. Laurence Olivier presents 
his production of “Venus Observed” by Christopher 
Fry. Duke of Altair (Olivier) decides to marry again 
and selection is to be made from one of old loves. Eng- 
lish language mastered. Modern Elizabethan. With 
intricate and possibly, at times, oversustained im- 
agery. A quiet beautiful play and, as has been said, 
autumnal. Doesn’t have the vigor or vitality of “The 
Lady’s Not for Burning.” Loneliness and the Autumn 
of life. Awareness before the lonely birth—live alone 
die alone. The approach of old age and death. How 
to meet them. Beguiling charm of writing and in some 
of the playing. Men better than ladies. Ladies full 
of affectation and posturing. (Exception: Brenda de 
Banzie as Jessie. She acts without telling us she is act- 
ing). George Relph delightful. Edgar, Duke’s son ( Den- 
holm Elliott), good straightforward honest sensitive 
job. All comedy well played—serious aspects well 
played by men and better played by Mr. Olivier. His 
performance silky smooth. Charm-engirdled. Ease. In- 
ner vitality. Composure. Aware of beauty of verse with- 
out “singing” it. However: Wish Mr. Olivier liked the 
play as much all the way as he likes it part of the 
time. Tendency to be flippant with it. The element of 
divertissement rather overwhelms the more sensitive 
and serious qualities of the play. Seemed to me Fry 
was being directed and acted like Coward too often. 
There were moments of dishonesty that were not the 
author’s. 
Monday . . . Evening. “Ring “Round the Moon,” 
\ Charade With Music, written by Jean Anouilh, 
adapted by Christopher Fry, directed by Peter Brook, 
Music by Richard Addinsell and décor by Oliver Mes- 
sel. Imposing array. This is a big hit. Christopher Fry 
is a wonderful writer—full of humor and imagination 
and poetry. He is a writer of infinite resource—both 
in language and ideas. Yet I like Anouilh’s play more. 
I respect it more. “L’Invitation au Chateau” is not a 
charade. It dares to be fantastical and serious—with 
purpose and direction, at one and the same time—and 
succeeds. It is a play of ideas, not poses. It is a play 
of tricks in which the tricks are there only as a facade, 
not as the substance. The tricks (Continued on page 96) 
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@ As he sat on the bare stage of the Golden Theatre 
not long ago, directing a rehearsal of his new play 
“The Country Girl,” Clifford Odets had all the outward 
air of a mellow man. When an actor blew a line. or 
stopped in the middle of a scene to ask a question, Mr. 
Odets’ voice never rose higher than a conventional 
stage whisper. When an actor suggested that a certain 
word be deleted from a speech, in order to make the 
dialogue more comfortable on his lips, Mr. Odets 
nodded affably and agreed. In his green eyeshade and 
glasses, he seemed worlds removed from the young 
Group Theatre actor of fifteen years ago. 

“The Country Girl,” which stars Paul Kelly and Uta 
Hagen, is a play about an over-the-hill actor and his 
wife, set against a background of rehearsals and an out 
of town tryout. When it was remarked to Odets that 
plays about theatre people are usually failures, perhaps 
because the peculiar personal problems of theatre peo- 
ple have a way of seeming remote to audiences whose 
own lives are more mundane, he accepted that quite 
mellowly too. “Yes, that’s sometimes true,” Odets 
agreed. “Backstage plays are usually about phonies, but 
there isn’t any reason why they should be. If you write 
about him honestly, I don’t see why an actor should be 
any less interesting than a taxi-driver or a butcher.” He 
paused and thought that over for a while. “The thing 
is, I’m an intellectual,” he said. He pronounced the 
word without noticeable embarrassment. “I’ve spent 
most of my life with intellectuals, or people who are 
meant to be. Before I started ‘The Big Knife, though. 
it occurred to me that I’d never written about intellec- 
tuals. | decided it was high time I started using some 
of the experiences I’d had in the last fifteen years. | 
like to think that time has matured some of those expe- 
riences . . . made them dramatically potable, you 
might say, like with a bottle of wine you lay down and 
have to wait years before you drink it. | think it’s very 
likely that I°ll write more and more about those experi- 
ences in the future. The theatre is what | know most 
about. It’s where I’ve spent my life. I'd be foolish not 
to draw on it for my plays.” 
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AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS 


by LORENZO SEMPLE. JR. 


Odets went back up on the stage and continued the 
rehearsal, behaving very much as though he had di- 
rected plays all his life; actually, “The Country Girl” 
is the first he has directed since “Waiting for Lefty.” 
fifteen years ago. From the quiet manner in which he 
worked, one would scarcely guess that he had been 
brought up in the hothouse, intensely doctrinaire at- 
mosphere of the Group Theatre. If the shade of Stanis- 
lavski was there at all, it was not active. From first to 
last, Odets behaved as a pragmatist. “It’s fun directing 
this cast.” he remarked afterwards. “The actors have 
such different styles. Paul Kelly likes to situate himself 
physically in a scene, while Uta Hagen and Steven Hill 
need to situate themselves psychologically. It’s silly to 
talk of a ‘technique of directing’ as though it were 
something cut and dried. You just have to give the 
actors whatever it is you think will help them most.” 

The echo of the old group days was very, very faint. 
Its absence did not seem to be regretted by anybody 
onstage. The atmosphere was simply one of a practical 
theatre man working with other practical theatre 
people. 

Clifford Odets is much too much the product of his 
background to be anything but a serious theatre artist. 
That is apparent even when he speaks of “The Country 
Girl” as a play without a very serious message, as a 
work aiming only to present “certain small aspects of 
life—and I hope reality.” Odets’ third acts may no 
longer ring with the doctrinaire calls-to-arms of the 
innocent 1930's, but they are not to be considered 
trivial because of the omission. 

“I can’t see human life divorced from theme,” he 
declared recently, when somebody tried to bait him 
with the old question of whether theme or character 
should come first in a writer's mind. “I don’t lay out 
plays—lI lay out characters. But if I see a husband and 
wife having trouble, I know it has something to do with 
the problem of the emancipation of women in the 
Twentieth Century. The things just can’t be separated. 
In one sense, any man is like all men; in another, any 


man is like some other men; and in a third, any man 
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is like no other man. To write something that’s true. 
that has meaning, you have to put all three levels on 
the stage at once. It’s not easy, but there’s your prob- 
lem. And if you do manage to achieve it, there can’t be 
any question of separating theme from character.” 
Only once as he spoke of “The Country Girl,” did 
Clifford Odets say anything which, in the mind of the 
listener, was reminiscent of the young man who wrote 
“Waiting for Lefty” and “Awake and Sing.” A definite 
note of nostalgia entered his voice when the word 
Idealism was mentioned. There was a brief silence, 


then Odets said, “I suppose it’s true that as idealism 


wanes, social satire flourishes. It always seems to hap- 
pen, and I don’t think there’s anything you can do 
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Uta Hagen and Clifford Odets 


about it.” In the playwright’s tone a distinct regret at 
the passing of idealism was noticeable—even for a 
brash idealism which time and history have proved 
inadequate. 

Concerning the future? 

“My next three plays are laid out already,” Odets 
said. “They even have titles which won't be changed. 
‘By the Sea,’ “The Seasons,’ “The Tides of Fundy.’ ” 

The cast started to reassemble on the stage after the 
half-hour lunch break and Odets looked quickly at his 
watch. Then, with the manner of a practical man who 
finds present work much more exhilarating than idle 
speculation on large-scale patterns he turned back to 
his rehearsal of “The Country Girl.” 
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far left: A scene from the 
Glyndebourne 
of *“*‘La Nozze di Figaro.” 


left: Rembrandt's “The 
Shipbuilder and His 
Wife.” 
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Sonia Dresdel and Walter 
Fitzgerald in Bridie’s 
“The Queen’s Comedy.” 














by IAIN CRAWFORD 


@ The Scots are renowned for their love of argument. 
It is almost the only part of their international reputa- 
tion which they cultivate assiduously, and for that 
reason alone they must be content with the fourth Edin- 
burgh Festival. There have been talking points in all 
the Edinburgh Festivals of course. but never has there 
been offered such a variety of subjects on which to 
differ from one’s neighbors as this year. 

Musically, the merits and faults of Richard Strauss’s 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” will be fuel for the fire of debate 
well into the New Year. Dramatically Eric Linklater’s 
“The Atom Doctor” and, to a lesser extent. Bridie’s 
“The Queen’s Comedy” promise to provoke argument 
until the 195] Festival at least. The American Ballet 
Theatre, Antonio and Rosario, the standard of acting 
in a small Festival side show, “Never Get Out,” which 
was a critics’ rave, the tattoo, the flowers, the fireworks 

all will have their devotees to keep their memory 
burning in the heat of discussion. 

Two things only gained universal and unstinted ad- 
miration—the playing of the Orchestra of La Scala. 
Milan, and the exhibition of thirty-six paintings by 
Rembrandt in the National Gallery of Scotland. | put 
them in order of impact rather than of merit. 

To say that La Scala made an impression is a gross 
understatement. They left a dent—even in the hide- 
bound souls of the Edinburgh bourgeoisie who have 
spent years cultivating an impenetrable resistance to 
indelicate emotion in public. But La Scala got them. 
| met them outside Edinburgh’s beautiful Usher Hall, 
reeling speechless into the night, brushing terribly un- 


—@ Duncan Macrae, Patricia Burke, and John 
Young in Eric Linklater’s ‘“The Atom Doctor.” 
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furtive tears from their cheeks, and I laughed from 
the sheer exhilaration of it—it was all I could do. | 
was no more capable of words than they were. 

Even now in the calmness of reflection, it is difficult 
to find words to describe the effect of this magnificent 
orchestra. One was not merely listening to music, one 
was taking part in it—in its ecstasies, its exhilarations, 
its tragedies and terrors so that at the end of the con- 
cert one was emotionally, mentally, and almost physi- 
cally eputsé. 

\s one of my friends remarked after the final con- 
cert “Thank God, in a way, they’re going. I don’t think 
I could live through another week of this.” 

La Scala appeared during the last of the three weeks 
of the Festival. With the orchestra there came from 
Milan the chorus from the opera house and four solo- 
ists, Renata Tebaldi, soprano, Fedora Barbieri, mezzo- 
soprano, Giacinto Prandelli, tenor, and Cesare Siepi. 
bass. In Edinburgh the concerts were conducted by 
Victor de Sabata and thirty-year old Guido Cantelli. 
During their triumphant opera season in London which 
followed the Festival, Franco Capuana was added to 
the conductors and almost every modern Italian singer 
of note to the list of singers. 

Naturally choral works predominated at Edinburgh. 
The week opened and closed with the Verdi Requiem. 
The theatricality and operatic nature of this work was 
much in evidence but nobody cared. Such crashing 
blows of sound as were achieved in the “Dies Irae,” 
and the serene glory of the final “Libera Me,” with 
the voice of Tebaldi floating superbly above the chorus, 
not merely disarmed but destreyed criticism. 

By itself, the orchestra provided some of the most 
exciting music I have ever heard. It did this without 
much help from the programmes. Even such an over- 


played and exaggerated work as Tchaikovsky's Fifth 
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Symphony took on a new grandeur in their hands. 
The only excuse for including such a work in the pro- 
gramme at a Festival is to make of it something new 
and splendid. This, incredibly, La Scala did. The en- 
trance of the brass with the motif in the final section 
had a dramatic splendor which | have never heard 
equaled, and although | remain adamant in my dislike 
of this symphony, | would travel many miles to hear it 
played like that again. 

In a quite different way, the Rembrandt exhibition 
was of the same stature. In these thirty-six examples 
of every stage of Rembrandt's career as a painter, there 
is no assault on the emotions, no almost intolerable but 
ecstatic drama but only a great and deep humanity. 
In every canvas there glows that sympathy and com- 
prehension of human frailty which pardons all be- 
cause it completely understands. The passions which 
La Scala’s music aroused could be sweetly assuaged by 
the serenity which Rembrandt's paintings radiated. 

The way in which the painter achieved his intensely 
realistic effects by being deliberately dramatic contains 
a lesson for every playwright. Although the first im- 
pression of Rembrandt’s work is of the naturalness 
and vitality of his subjects, this reality is produced by 
the most theatrical means. 

The lighting in most of his pictures smacks more 
of the theatre-electrician’s spotlight than of any natural 
means, and the balance of light in such pictures as 
“Lady At a Window” might well cause even a stage 
lighting expert a headache. 

The treasures of the show were the almost unknown 
“Family Group” and the famous “The Shipbuilder and 
His Wife,” both newly cleaned, the first lent by the 
Herzog Anton Ulrich Museum in Brunswick and the 
second by His Majesty King George VI. Both are fam- 
ily pictures, both radiate that tranquil tenderness which 
is the ideal of family life and which no one has ever 
portrayed like Rembrandt. 

Where—after a moment for recuperation—La Scala 
made one feel like rushing out and taking Edinburgh 
Castle single-handed, the Rembrandt exhibition pointed 
out clearly that there was more enjoyment to be had 
from standing in Princess Street watching the grey 
battlements sail against the clouds over the city. 

But during the Festival such tranquillity could not 
last long. Outside the peace of the National Gallery a 
conflict raged, and sooner or later all who had seen the 
plays presented by Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre Com- 
pany at the Lyceum Theatre were drawn into its vortex. 

This storm raged around the bald head of Scots 
novelist and playwright, Eric Linklater, who had writ- 
ten for the Festival a 1950 adaptation of Ben Jonson’s 
“The Alchemist” which he called “The Atom Doctor.” 

This witty farce made a lot of people laugh, and | 
am inclined to prophesy that it will make even more 
people laugh before its time is out, but with the dis- 
tinguished exceptions of the two most eminent British 
theatre critics, Ivor Brown and Harold Hobson, the 
press tore it to shreds. Leading the assault were the 
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Scottish critics, trumpeting with indignation. How dare 
Linklater write a farce for the Festival. The deep belly- 
laugh accords ill with the cultural aspirations of the 
Scots theatre. Something more fitting was expected 
and so on. 

The simp!< fact that when one writes a farcical 
comedy it is intended to make people laugh, and that 
if it does so it has every right to be considered a suc- 
cess, escaped them. There were, | think, two reasons 
for this. First, the new Scots’ creed that theirs is an 
intelligent, almost an intellectual, theatre, and, second, 
Duncan Macrae. 

James Bridie’s “The Queen's Comedy” was fairly 
well received, partly because it is very nearly a good 
play—and is certainly a better one than “Daphne 
Laureola” in spite of sententiousness at the end. How- 
ever, you could not appreciate all the jokes unless you 
were acquainted with the Iliad. In “The Atom Doctor” 
a knowledge of Ben Jonson undoubtedly sharpened 
your enjoyment but you could take it from scratch and 
still laugh with great heartiness throughout. 

Then Macrae. Duncan Macrae is the greatest actor in 
Scotland. In “The Thrie Estatis” last year and in 1948 
he was an international success. He played the lead in 
“The Atom Doctor” and was acted off the stage and 
into the aisles by Patricta Burke, an actress imported 
from London who is better known for her musical com- 
edy roles than as a straight player although she has 
been successful in what the British snobbishly call 
“the legitimate theatre” before. 

Miss Burke played the Doctor's slatternly mistress, 
whom he uses to entice clients into parting with their 
money, with all the stops out—to such an extent, in fact. 
that it caused a little uncomfortable shuffling among 
the more puritanical Scots critics, but no one denied 
that it left Macrae looking rather pale and vapid. Too 
many of the Scots theatre hopes were pinned on Macrae, 
and this reversal, taken in the right spirit, should do 
nothing but good. 

“The Queen’s Comedy” had its moments—and here 
Macrae in a ten-minute sequence as a Clydeside Vulcan 
was a riot. Taking as its theme the relationship between 
gods and men and with the siege of Troy for its setting, 
it promised much and for the first act fulfilled that 
promise most entertainingly. 

Unfortunately, in the second act the tempo slowed 
noticeably, particularly in a long scene between Juno, 
superbly played by Sonia Dresdel, and Jupiter, acted 
by Walter Fitzgerald in a much less satisfying manner. 
At the end came anticlimax. The mortals, snatched 
from life, confronted the gods and an impassioned sol- 
dier berated them for their indifference to mankind. 
The play then closed admost inaudibly with a long 
and unexciting speech by Jupiter of the kind in which 
unsuccessful politicians specialize—“‘Hang on, things 
will get better sometime—maybe.” There may well be 
more in this speech than Mr. Fitzgerald got out of it, 
but, as it was played in Edinburgh, it was a disappoint- 
ing ending to a play which had moments of brilliance 
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and which for at least half its length raised high hepes. 

By contrast, the disinterred Scots classic, “Douglas,” 
by John Home, given its first performance for one- 
hundred-and-fifty years, for which no hope was held 
out before the first night, was at least a moderate suc 
cess. The lines which when read had seemed tedious 
came to life in a great performance of the Mrs. Siddons 
part, Lady Randolph, by Dame Sybil Thorndyke. Dame 
Sybil’s family, in fact, came out of “Douglas” with all 
the credit, for not only did she herself give a noble 
and moving performance, but her son-in-law Douglas 
Campbell played the title role with a most effective 
strength and vigor while her son, John Casson, was the 
producer who had the courage, in face of criticism 
which would have deterred more famous theatre figures, 
to put on the play and to stage it in the grand manner. 

Perhaps “Douglas” will not have many more per- 
formances, but if not it will have gone out in a blaze 
of glory as it began. It gave us the chance of seeing a 
play which is a landmark in the history of the Scottish 
theatre. 

Whether or not there will be another revival of 
“Douglas” is a debatable point, but | think I can say 
with confidence that the Edinburgh Festival saw the 
derniére of Ben Jonson’s “Bartholomew Fair,” which 
the Old Vic Company gave in the Assembly Hall for 
the three weeks. There were some fine performances 
in it, but the play is so dull and uneventful that only a 
genius like Tyrone Guthrie, who used the same apron 
stage so brilliantly in “The Thrie Estatis” and who pro- 
duced the Bridie and Linklater plays this year, could 
have made anything of it. 

George Devine did his best, but the immensity of the 
task defeated him from the start and one could not but 
feel sorry for him and the extremely talented cast who 
were wasted on this Elizabethan fiasco. 

From Greek classic a la Bridie to Greek classic a la 
Strauss-Hofmannsthal. Not that classical mythology 
was by any means all that was offered in “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” at the King’s Theatre. It came under the Festival 
classification of opera, but that is a term of ready 
reference rather than a description, because in form and 
content | should think “Ariadne” is unique. 

The version presented at Edinburgh by the Glynde- 
bourne Opera was that of the original conception by 
librettist Hugo von Hofmannsthal and composer Rich- 
ard Strauss. The first act was made up of an English 
translation of Moliére’s “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” 
acted not sung by Miles Malleson as Monsieur Jourdain 
asd a fine cast of English actors, with balletic inter- 
ludes danced to music from Strauss’s “Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme” suite. 

In the second act, after a prelade of quarreling sing- 
ers—still not singing—the opera was presented as the 
after-dinner entertainment offered by Monsieur Jour- 
dain to his. guests. On the excuse that Jourdain wanted 
the whole thing over as quickly as possible, the two 
parts of the evening’s diversion are mixed up—heroic 
Greek tragedy interrupted by the commedia dell arte 
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figures of Zerbinetta, Harlequin Brighella, Scaramue- 
cio, and Truffaldin. 

Musically, the whole thing is amazingly ingenious. 
The contrasting themes are cleverly interwoven and the 
orchestration is a delight, but what does it all add up 
to? For me, | am afraid the answer was—nothing. 

In spite of first-rate performances all around—a won- 
derful Zerbinetta with a tremendous vocal range which 
encompassed an aria containing a top F with ease, 
from Ilse Hollweg, a beautifully sung Ariadne by Hilde 
Zadek and a pathetically funny Jourdain from Miles 
Malleson—the final impression was one of immense 
cleverness which could not but be admired but which 
aroused no other emotion. In spite of the success of 
the component parts, “Ariadne” failed to achieve that 
unity which is essential to a successful art form. It 
remains in the mind as a brilliantly executed highbrow 
cabaret show—but not as an opera, a play, or a ballet 
or anything else which is complete in itself. 

Over the other opera, “Le Nozze di Figaro,” which 
Glyndebourne presented, it is kindest to draw a curtain. 
In it, this distinguished company touched bottom. Con- 
ductor Ferenc Fricsay’s idea of Mozart tempi would 
have baffled the most gifted of singers and apart from 
a charming performance from Sena Jurinac as Cherubi- 
no and lan Wallace’s nicely rounded Bartolo, none of 
the singers overcame the handicap which maestro 
Fricsay imposed on them. 

Ending something as compact and exhilarating as 
the Edinburgh Festival has always presented its or- 
ganizers with a problem. This year they solved it with 
complete success. 

After the last concert had finished and the final cur- 
tains had come down on the plays and operas and 
ballets, all the world and his wife made their way 
towards the great castle which crouches watchfully on 
its rock in the center of the Scottish capital. 

There, in a pool of light in the centre of the castle 
esplanade, Britain’s diminutive, thrustfully bearded. 
dynamic first conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham directed 
massed military bands in a performance of Handel’s 
“Music for the Royal Fireworks” scored for brass, 
woodwinds, strings—and cannon! 

Sir Thomas had the time of his life. As he lunged 
towards the castle battlements, cannon boomed in re- 
sponse to his baton thrusts, and when the music was 
over, from the turrets and buttresses of the castle there 
rose a succession of rockets and fireworks which 
sprayed the clear skies with stars of gold and red and 
green, drifting across the city in a gay and splendid 
shower of light as a Festival farewell. 

As the last of the artificial stars faded and the 
crowds walked down the hill towards their homes and 
hotels, the heat of discussion barely raised a flicker 
after the simple pleasures of noise and light which even 
the most sophisticated had enjoyed. The arguments 
would be taken up again in the morning but as they 
walked home arm in arm that night, everyone was con- 
vinced that it had been a fine festival. 
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photographed from the screen by guy gillette 


KNIGHT 


“Paris 1900” recalls such glittering celebrities as (1. to 
r.) Enrico Caruso, Andrew Carnegie, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, film pioneers Zecca and Pathe, 
tower builder Eiffel, Maurice Chevalier, and composer 
Gustave Charpentier. 


@ Nicole Védrés is a very blond, strikingly handsome 
young film maker whose name is likely to become in- 
creasingly familiar. Her first film, “Paris 1900,” has 
just opened in New York to considerable critical enthu- 
siasm. Her second picture, “La Vie Commence Demain,” 
is running right now in Paris, one of the outstanding 
hits of the season after successful premiéres at both the 
Venice and the Edinburgh Film Festivals. 

Oddly enough, Mme. Védrés even now does not con- 
sider herself a film person. Modest in the extreme, she 


concedes that her two pictures do say something. “But,” 


she adds with a shrug, “they aren’t really films. They 


haven't any art.” Actually, there is real art in the ease 
and directness of her communication through the film 
medium, a mastery that is based on perception rather 
than training, and on intelligence rather than intuition. 
For Nicole Védrés’ own background before “Paris 
1900” was quite remote from motion pictures 
altogether. 

A Sorbonne graduate, she took her degree in inter- 
national law in the early Thirties and went to Germany 
to practice. When Hitler made international law some- 
thing of a travesty in his country, Mme. Védrés re- 
turned to Paris and the Sorbonne as a research spe- 
cialist. There she had her first contact with films, 
preparing for publication a handsome book of stills, 
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La Belle Otero 


Authoress Colette and husband M. Willy. 





Leon Blum duels with a dramati« 






critic who slighted his play. 


















“Images du Cinéma Frangais,” a picture history of While “Paris 1900” has been compared, inevitably, to 
French movies. She worked on it with members of the “The Golden Twenties” and “Fifty Years Before Your 
staff of the Cinémathéque Francaise, an organization Eves,” actually in time it preceded either by about two 
in many ways similar to our own Museum of Modern vears (it was presented first at the Edinburgh Film 
Art Film Library in New York. Festival of 1948). In purpose and intent it is far deeper 
At the Cinémathéque she saw, for the first time, some and meaningful than either of its successors. It shares 
of the fascinating old French primitive movies. It was with them, of course, the charm and nostalgia of any 
here, she says, that she first conceived the idea of recherche a4 temps perdus, the humor of fashionable 
“Paris 1900.” As a trained researcher, she saw the ladies with impossible shapes wearing incredible 
immense documentary value of this material. And as a clothes. But essentially, the two American films repre- 
writer (she has had two novels published in France}. sent expert journalist techniques applied to a new and 
she recognized its dramatic possibilities. Aided by exciting field. Without being at all grim about it, Mme 
Alain Resnais, creator of a number of the art films that Véedres, on the other hand, has caught the sense of his- 
have recently been coming to this country, Mme. tory, has rendered the feel and texture of “La Belle 
Védrés began the long process of combing through col- Epoque.” that happy world whose center was Paris 
lections, both private and public, for usable footage between 1900 and 1914 
Her finished picture is made up of clips from over 700 She begins her picture gaily with the Paris Exposi- 
different films, the cream of a long year’s sifting and tion of 1900. M. Eiffel has just completed his tower, the 
sorting. The original French narration she wrote arts are flourishing, a sense of peace and well-being is 







herself in the air. Paris itself is in a process of change. The 








new architecture, influenced by the machine. is trans- 
forming the face of Paris. New arms of the Metro ex- 
tend the changes into every quarter, rich and poor. 
Women are beginning to take over jobs that are tradi- 
tionally men’s—and to demand the vote. 

Against this background, Mme. Védrés has placed 
the people of the period—the artists, the actors, the 
scientists, the politicians. The ever-smiling features of 
bearded old President Falliéres dominate the era: He 
seems the personification of its ease and security. Its 
glamor comes from the grandes dames of the theatre. 
from Mme. Réjane, Sarah Bernhardt and Mistinguette. 
from Cécile Sorel, Gabrielle Dorziat and La Belle Otero. 
A young but very familiar Chevalier reenacts a scene 
from one of his early farces. The elegant Lucien Guitry. 
the ebullient young Caruso, Buffalo Bill—their faces 
appear momentarily to remind us of a special grand- 
ness that has passed. In the younger generation, Picasso 
is preparing a revolution in the arts, Claude Debussy’s 
ultra-modern scores are declared an affront to the ear, 
while André Gide walks proud and alone. still far from 
the honors of his later years. 

And from the seething world of science has come the 
flying machine. Blériot wins wild acclaim for his suc- 
cessful flight, England to France. “Aviation will bring 
us closer together,” exclaim the politicos. “Aviation will 
make all Europe brothers.” Into all this jubilation. 
Mme. Védrés introduces a curious and grotesque note. 
One zealous inventor, a modern Icharus, prepares to 
try out a flying suit of his own devising. For one long 
moment he stands poised on the first level of the Eiffel 
Tower, then launches himself into space—and into 
eternity. Flying, the film suggests, still holds its peril 
for mankind. Soon airplanes are being tested for offen- 
sive warfare. Strikes and civil disturbances break out 
about Paris as war clouds gather over all Europe. 
Falliéres, no longer smiling, retires from office as the 
people march and demonstrate and pray for peace. The 
final, memorable shot of “Paris 1900” shows the first 
troops pulling out of the Gare de l'Est for the front, 
gaily waving good-bye to Paris, waving farewell to 
“La Belle Epoque.” 

Perhaps the most fascinating aspect of this whole 
patchwork of personalities and unrelated incidents is 
the way, under Mme. Védrés’ editorial guidance, they 
merge and fuse and gradually form themselves into a 
pattern—a terrifying pattern of a world gone suddenly 
out of control and speeding toward holocaust. History 
in “Paris 1900” is a living thing, presented with charm, 
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with humor and vitality, but also with pervasive under- 
standing. 

The art of Nicole Védrés, as evidenced in “Paris 
1900,” is largely manipulative. It lies in the skill and 
certainty with which she cuts together the bits and 
pieces of literally hundreds of little films to make her 
own. It lies in her apt juxtapositions of people to their 
times, of events to the grander march of history. All 
these relationships she herself had to perceive among 
thousands of isolated snippets of film before she could 
cut each into its place in her re-creation of an era. Hers 
is also an art of patience, the patience required to cull 
through dozens of libraries to select the precise footage 
that best illustrates her script. Superficially, this may 
resemble a superior sort of puzzle-making, finding the 
pieces that fit the holes. Actually, her work is deeply 
creative, drawing out through arrangement and trans- 
position the inner meanings of material that was shot 
originally on a completely surface level, the level of the 
present-day newsreel or travelogue. 

Now she has completed a second, and even more 
remarkable film, “La Vie Commence Demain” (Life 
Begins Tomorrow). For it she has assembled what is 
perhaps the most illustrious film cast of all time: Jean- 
Paul Sartre, André Gide, Pablo Picasso, the poet Jac- 
ques Prévert, biologist Jean Rostand, the philosopher 
André Labarthe, Le Corbusier, the Joliot-Curies, and 
film actor Jean-Pierre Aumont. Darius Milhaud com- 
posed the score. Essentially, it is a series of visits to fa- 
mous men, an inquiry into what the arts and sciences 
are doing today to prepare the world of tomorrow. But 
once again Mme. Védrés, through her brilliant editorial 
technique, makes the screen alive with thousands of 
clips of film that illustrate and amplify their words. It 
is already the most talked about picture of the past 
summer. 
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Above: Majestic performance of the Dance of the Royal Watusi. 


KARTH THEATRE 


by PEARL PRIMUS @ And so the earth becomes the stage: the curve of 
endless skies the backdrop. The setting is the jungle 
itself with its giant trees and twisting vines; the bald 
tops of mountains, with their rocky fingers jutting out, 
form the wings. The props are made from the bones 
end hair of the earth. And the actors are merely men 
and women! 

I speak of the “theatre” in the interior of Africa, far 
from modern cities and as uninfluenced by western 
ideas as possible. It is not theatre in our sense of the 
word—not a place where people go and pay for an eve- 
ning of entertainment. Yet I was never before so aware 
of the magic of theatre as during the long year I spent 
among the people of the jungle. They seem to have a 
flair for the dramatic and to have mastered the art of 
pantomime. The actor or dancer is called “the play.” 
In the hands of the finest “plays” one becomes soft 
clay, being moulded into anything desired. This art 
of the theatre is so highly developed in the medicine 
men and women that they have often been known to 
drive the evil spirit out of the body by just performing 
before an ill person. 

But I shall not write of medicine men, or even of the 
priests whose approach to the Gods is pure drama and 
whose ceremonial practices are framed in the most 
theatrical of settings. | have chosen three of the more 


Opposite: Each Watusi dancer sits for 
hours meditating before he is in the 
proper spirit to represent the King. 





























































Pearl Primus .. . re- 
named by African tribes. 
Omowale or “child re- 
turned home.” 





Women in the city 
of Benin watch play. 
Applause is ‘‘ear- 
splitting shout.” 





African theatre brings 
tribes miles through 
jungle carrying their 
children. 


Sometimes the audi- 
ence masked and 
costumed partici- 


pates. 


Drama of a King and his 
350 wives is danced and 
sung by the Bakuba 
people. 















common types-of theatre. 

1) The theatre of the historian, or storyteller. This 
is a one man theatre. His father and his father’s father 
were the tribal historians. Ever since their family line 
came into being, the eldest sons have committed to 
memory the story of the tribe, and, employing all the 
elements of drama, blend it into a play. These men are 
highly respected in the tribe. They are the walking 
records. They are the entertainment. They are the voice 
of the ancients. 

2) The theatre in which the audience is a part of the 
play. Each person is expected to enter into this form. 
Often the whole affair is high comedy. Each man be- 
comes an actor. He may perform as he wishes, or he 
may follow the patterns of tradition. Usually there is 
a constant, a force which, through the centuries, be- 
haves the same identical way. In this manner what 
could be hopeless chaos becomes centralized about a 
known figure whose actions are as certain as the sun. 

3) The performer set apart from the audience. Of 
the three forms this one is closest to our theatre. The 
performer has been trained in his art, goes through 
constant rehearsals, and perfects methods of evoking 
applause from his audience. Rather than the clapping 
of hands this applause is an ear-splitting shout. The 
audience neither chants nor joins the performer on 
stage. He makes a dramatic entrance, and when his 
performance is over, he retires, swea@ing, to remove his 
costume and makeup. 

I shall illustrate these three types of theatre by re- 
lating incidents as I have them written in my notes 
and as I recall them. 

The old man sits quietly puffing large mountains of 
smoke from his handsomely carved pipe. All the com- 
motion around seems not to affect him at all. He is 
“the play.” 

The audience crowds into the clearing. The women 
have wrapped their lappas around their bosoms, and 
some carry their sleepy-eyed brown babies cradled on 
their backs. The ancient one meditates beside the fire. 
Let us hope it is the play of Oranyan he turns around 
in his head. The whispers are soft, for the old man 
communes with Silence. His heavy brows arch pen- 
sively, and the corners of his eyes wrinkle with thought. 

The people have come from miles away tonight. They 
have walked the tiny trail through the jungle. Their 
soft voices are a steady murmur in the dark. All the 
palm oil lamps are unlit in the villages. There will be 
one fire only. The old man gives a play! Only the 
babies may sleep on their mothers’ backs. All feet 
must follow the trail to the clearing. 

The old man lifts his hands and silence falls. The 
last straggler squats in the circle. The old man claps 
his hands three times. He leans forward to touch his 
forehead to the earth, for it is the earth which will give 
him strength to speak. He lifts one finger to the sky, 
for the sky will augment his voice.From a gourd beside 
him he pours the palm wine onto the earth. “Drink, 0 
Spirits of the Dead! Drink, O ever-watching Ancients! 
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Trace the straight line on my tongue. Guide my 
thoughts!” He kneels as the murmur of voices repeats 
his prayer. 

The play begins. The old man is “the play.” For 
forty years he has been “the play.” Ai ai, and he is 
ninety now! Swaying to his feet, like the quiet palm 
trees which are the backdrop, he towers above the 
squatting audience. The flames from the fire throw a 
strange dancing spotlight on his face. Now he is ebony, 
now scarlet, now silver-blue. 

A bold frog croaks a bass note and a night bird 
flaps on invisible wings. The magic has begun. The 
story slips forth. The teller of tales dances on the 
earth. He lifts his feet and stamps them. Yes, he tells 
of the mighty Oranyan. He tells of the Oranyan staff. 
This is the staff of power! He leaps and turns. He 
drops. O, surely this is the greatest “play” in all the 
world! He is at once the powerful warrior, then the 
cringing conquered, then Oranyan gone mad! “Molmi, 
Molmi, do not cry, Molmi.” The women are sobbing, 
for Molmi, wife of Oranyan, prays for her husband. 
The men puff harder on their pipes. The chanting 
stops! 

The “play” screams! The warrior’s mind returns as 
he hears the voice of Molmi. He looks about. He sees 
the destruction his madness has caused. Then it is 
thunder! Down he plunges his magic staff, and slowly, 
silently, “the play” sinks. The earth is the tomb of the 
mighty Oranyan. Never lived there another like this 
mighty conqueror! 

It is silent. The hours have slipped by. The chanting 
has stopped. One lone cloud floats across the sky. The 
old man turns his face to the heavens, then kneeling 
down, touches his forehead to the earth. Once more 
he pours a drink to the ancestors. 

The invisible curtain comes down. He lifts his pipe 
to his mouth. “O Ancient One, this goat is small for 
all the words you spoke, but it is yours.” 

“O Noble Father, this manioc is young, it will sit 
well in you.” 

And so in gratitude each listener drops to his knees 
before “the play.” And when only their soft murmur 
can be heard, he will cast his eyes upon this reward. 
Yes, it is great, for is he not the teller of tales, the 
greatest among “plays”? The fire lifts one last tongue. 
Night settles in. 

This type of theatre has its American counterpart 
in the old revival churches of our south. Here a single 
figure, armed with the poetry of language and a com- 
pelling magic, sweeps his singing audience from the 
wonders of the Creation to the vision of the terrible 
Judgment. His voice booms and whispers. His body 
careens through space like a dancer's. His eyes focus 
on eternity. Few call this phase of American life drama. 
But those of us who have seen these great African 
actors before their audiences cannot ever deny that they 
are masters. 

lt was June 16—a hot day. I can remember it so 
well. | was on my way through the village of Mushenge 
to see the Mashambuy, a dance of initiation. The pur- 
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pose of the dance was originally to frighten the little 
men who are not gods. But now it is a highly satirical 
dance drama of masked figures representing the Gods. 
Suddenly a thing covered in feathers and cloth of rafha 
sprang out of nowhere. He leaped up and down the 
road, aiming at and shooting people with his bow and 
arrows. The boys danced around him with handmade 
shields of palm leaves to confuse him. My own con- 
fusion rooted me to the spot. But the leaping creature 
was only an actor performing Bwadi, the traditional 
village idiot who long ago in legend is said to have 
attacked a whole village and frightened all its inhabi- 
tants. The audience became the ancient people, feigning 
fear and cowering for protection. Everyone but my- 
self was prepared for this attack. Everyone was an 
actor except myself. My fear was real. 

In the clearing sat Woto, the masked Mashambuy, 
the God, and on either side of him stood Bombo, his 
policemen. These were dressed in huge copper masks 
and their bodies were covered with feathers. Every 
once in a while they would parade out, pretending to 
fight each other. Then, like two proud but snobbish 
cocks, they strutted back to Woto. In a never-ending 
circle danced Muele, wife of Woto. This masked figure 
was a man dressed as woman, and each time he moved 
his hips or his hands the audience shrieked. He ridi- 
culed the movements of women, protected by his smil- 
ing polychrome mask. This was a day of masks, of 
subtle yet tireless satire and hysterical laughter. 1, 
like the rest of the audience, had a grand time partici- 
pating in the mocking and teasing of Muele. 

The theatre of the Mwami of Ruanda closely resem- 
bles ours. You enter the clearing and are told in 
detail what the program is going to be about. The 
performers have rehearsed. The music is ready. All 
wait in silent concentration. The actor prepares for the 
magic moment when the stage is his. The rocks lean 
white against the blue sky and the five tall sentinel 
palms rise straight as fingers pointing to the heavens. 
The audience mounts the balcony of the royal palace, 
and the King gracefully gives the signal. It is the 
theatre. Electricity sweeps through the actors. At once 
they vibrate to the drums and flutes. It is a glorious 
sight. They are each one masters of their art. Their 
knowledge of the effectiveness of direction and the 
strong forward drive is breath-taking. The costumes of 
white, black, and red, with the beaded headdress of 
banana fibers are designed to stun the spectator. The 
rhythms control him. The music and the absence of it 
haunt him. Here is sheer ecstasy. These people dance 
the elegance and pride of life and project it into a 
living theatre. The actor is the voice of the King 
second to none in importance save the monarch himself. 
They are dancing and their bodies speak, “O King, 
You are above all men—most beautiful and most strong 
among them. Your Kingdom is far-reaching and your 
wisdom infinite.” 

Yes, all of these are, in the truest sense of the word, 
theatre. It is like the heartbeat of a people, fulfilling 
a vital need. 
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THE NEW ROMANTICS 


by PAUL ARNOLD 





“A chacun selon sa faim”, 
by Jean Maugin, as staged at 
Phéatre du Vieux Colombier. 


@ In literature as well as politics, a transitional period 
is apt to be marked by a confusion of trends and styles. 
\ sympathetic public tolerates this disorder, but it is 
not very stimulating to new playwrights. In Paris today, 
provided the censors are satisfied, any literary scandal 
can be produced with a fair chance of success, and the 
dramatist can choose his. form freely. The maddest 
exploits of surrealism have nothing more to fear than 
the accusation of “old hat,” of repetition. 

It is as difficult to isolate a trend among the younget 
generation of writers as it is to define the public mood. 
First because there is a relatively limited number of 
young people who reach the theatre public (not that 
they don’t write five or six plays every year which 
circulate in manuscript) ; next, because the young, even 
if they are free of the influence of their elders (Claudel, 
Giraudoux, Anouilh) uphold irreconcilable ideals. 

And the criticism to be found in daily and periodical 
publications is not much help. Since the liberation, the 
disorder is as great among the critics as among the 
authors. The generations jostle each other; dramatic 
ideals oppose each other to such an extent that in Les 
Vouvelles Littéraires Gabriel Marcel scorches Marcel 
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Ayme’s “Clérambard,.” which has incense burned to it 
by Mare Beigbeder in Esprit and La Revue 
Theatrale. One even sees tardy “repentance, ” such as 


Robert Kemp revising the condemnation he once threw 
at Giraudoux’s plays. It is not rare, therefore, to see 
plays make their way in spite of the general hostility of 
the press. The critic who no longer knows how to 
assume his role of enlightener is openly reproached, 
whether because he is a dramatist, like Gabriel Marcel, 
who brings all his judgments back to a comparison with 
his personal esthetic, or because he is inexperienced or 
naive enough to believe himself a missionary. I have 
in mind a young critic who in speaking of Claudel 
recently said to his intimates: “If only the authors 
would listen to us and let themselves be guided by us!” 

There is only one source of first-hand information 
which will enable us to formulate an opinion (sub- 
jective certainly, but at least impartial) of what has 
been gained, and what can reasonably be expected—a 
comparative study of work done during the war by 
young artists. These writers had as their predecessors 
and influences the men of what can be called the 1930 
school (Giraudoux, Obey, Crommelynck, Achard and 
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early style Salacrou and Neveux, etc.; Anouilh did 
not appear until 1935). The most remarkable feature 
of this between-the-wars, 1930 school of literature was 
its prodigious verbal gift, a scorn of pinched, stripped, 
melodramatic dialogue in favor of lyricism, a reaction 
against the sober, suggestive, psychological theatre of 
Jean-Jacques Bernard, Lenormand, of Duhamel and all 
the early style Vieux Colombier. This lyricism certainly 
has its representatives today from Audiberti to Marcel 
\ymé: but they belong by age to the generation of 
Obey. (Aymé’s “Lucienne et le Boucher,” produced 
in 1948, was written nearer 1930.) What is striking 
about the great part of the younger war and post-war 
authors is the comparative dryness of their language 
towards which many of the older authors like Salacrou 
and Neveux are now tending—and a marked preference 
for the philosophical idea and the problem, no longet 
psychological, but social, moral, or political . . . in a 
word: ethical. 

I am not sure that Anouilh should be considered the 
founder of this school, since the author of “ Antigone” 
never arrives at the social save by means of the psy- 


chological. And if one moment Sartre seems to be the 
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“Heéloise et Abélard” at the 
"Théatre des Mathurins. 


“Nuit des Hommes”, with 
Michel Vitold and Jacques 
Dumesnil. 
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leader, it is accidental—there is too much disparity 
between the nihilistic part of Sartrian dialectic and the 
non-conformism of the war and post-war generations. 
The roots of this new Mal de siécle are, after all, in the 
depths of despair, in the thirst for clarity in the chaos 
of a terrible war and an uncertain post-war period. 
This era has destroyed not only human lives—more, it 
has destroyed faith in human life—and in the super- 
human. 

Perhaps it is proper for Albert Camus to take the 
place at the head of the movement. Since he is the 
author of a number of striking novels, Camus seems 
better armed for the philosophical essay than for the 
work of imagination; and because of this, in his novels 
as in his plays, he attempts to demonstrate, to illustrate 
an idea, a philosophy, with harshness and an almost 
increasing impatience. In his first play, “le Malenten- 
du,” he clothes his scene admirably in a well planned 
anecdote and one which we accept (the story of an 
innkeeper and her daughter who kill their guests in 
order to rob them, and in this way kill their own son 
and brother). In a last scene, however, the author 


brutally turns the tables and openly displays that 
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everything we just saw was only a symbol of man’s 
existence and strange solitude on earth. In his subse- 
quent plays Camus does not resist as long the impulse 
to philosophize. In “Caligula,” in “l’Etat de Siege,” in 
“les Justes,” the action progresses in the midst of biting, 
rich dialogues and reveries on the human state, meta- 
physical and political liberty, the rights and duties of 
the individual towards himself and the community or 
his fellow creatare, and the hopes and political or social 
interdictions which preoccupied the former editor of 
the journal Combat. A penetrating thinker endowed 
with dialectics, and a clear and sober writer, Camus 
has stripped the theatrical apparatus of all external 
prestige, allowing it just enough of the truth of life to 
uphold his ideas like a well articulated skeleton which 
will deceive no one, not even the author. For the author 
does not want to deceive, he has no wish to create 
theatrical illusion. Rather he uses the stage with all the 
refinement but also with all the dryness of the rhetori- 
tician. This conception of theatre is inevitably anti- 
pathetic to the preceding generation of theatre artists. 
Louis Jouvet, Giraudoux’s great interpreter, when he 
returned from the Americas after the Liberation and 
saw the first plays of Camus, summed up the reaction 
of the opposition in a few words. “If this is the theatre 
of tomorrow, there is nothing to do but give up.” 

The appearance of Camus seems to remain less linked 
to a literary reaction, to a question of form, than to 
a moral attitude towards existence and the social or- 
ganization. Revolted by all the injustices and all the 
hypocrisies, all the conformities of the twentieth cen- 
tury, rebelling and at the same time arguing with the 
oppressor from deep within himself, driven to strangle 
all the prejudices, all the sophisms, often in the name 
of other sophisms like Integral Atheism, Camus does 
not wish, at least at first did not wish, to delight in the 
rhythms of language, in formal beauties, and, like 
Plato, he drove poetry out of the future republic. There 
remains for him only a social ideal, applied or abstract, 
and a philosophic despair which leads him to the edge 
of the abyss. 

It is at this intellectual point that he is joined by the 
writer who is most directly allied to him: Maurice 
Clavel, a philosopher who has written many translations 
and adaptations and only two of his own plays. These 
two plays are so totally different in form that it is 
difficult at the present moment to foresee what the 
definitive aspect of Clavel will be. Clavel’s first play 
“Les Incendiaries” belongs to a distinct genre, dramatic 
in action and situation, appealing to known scenic 
mediums, and to the drama of resistance and cowardice. 
Chere is to be found in this struggle a hidden revolt, 
the nihilism or philosophic anarchy which since the 
advent of Sartrian existentialism has enveloped youth’s 
denial of a too organized or badly organized world. 
As long as this denial can oppose the external enemy, 
it maintains its heroic aspect. Destruction is an act 
approved by all normal conscience, constituting at least 
a temporary outlet. 

But in the anti-Hamlet that Clavel’s second play is, 
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the author opposes his heroes only to social forces 
and everyday morals, to the moral weakness of a 
mother. In this play, “le Terrasse de Midi,” there is 
suddenly revealed a monstrous revolt, self-destructive, 
condemning everything without appeal in frequently 
abstruse arguments with a vengeful, accusatory, self- 
critical fury which recalls the Beaudelairean Héautonti- 
moroumenos and the German despair of the twenties, 
The only, joy of the individual it seems is masochistic, 
amoral, cruel, pitiless egocentricity, the joy of the 
tragedy dreaded and hoped for at the same time, the 
death of the parents, the intent to kill, of parricide, 
and moral suicide. Man is deprived of all metaphysical 
aid, closed within himself, chained to himself, stripped 
of even the illusory buoy of Sartrian rescue, of a so- 
called absolute freedom, man somber in the night of an 
irreversible hyperconscience. Irreversibility, the fore- 
most tragedy of Beaudelaire, holds man to his moral 
unhappiness, crimes, and daily defilement from which 
no Savior, human or divine, would any longer know 
how to release him. Here “everything is extinguished 
on the floor of the inn,” and completely. And if one 
did not recognize the malicious smile of the author, his 
pride and ambition, one might be uneasy for the future 
of this generation. 

I quite agree with Robert Kemp who said, at the 
time of this play’s creation, that the dark philosophy 
with which it crushes us is somewhat the romanticism 
of our century. If there is no refuge to be found in 
religious belief, and the atrocities we have gone through 
have forced us to recognize the hideous beast man 
conceals in his breast, then belief in humanity becomes 
difficult to support and it is best to be prepared to look 
forward to the crushing of all velleity towards good, 
rather than to the triumph of any moral philosophy. 

At this dark juncture two issues exist for man: the 
overthrow of moral philosophy, or suicide. Both have 
had their defenders in contemporary dramatic litera- 
ture. Moral philosophy is overthrown in the name of 
an anarchist liberation of all our tendencies, in the 
name of an absolute sincerity and in a so-called right 
of the individual to go to the limit of his will, provided 
that his acts are free of all conformism and all bondage. 
This is the idea of Jean Genét whose first play “les 
Bonnes” was produced by Louis Jouvet. The second, 
“Haute Surveillance,” was to be done by Jean-Louis 
Barrault who withdrew when faced with the threat of 
scandal and left to Jean Marchat the problem of gar- 
nering the imprecations of the press. An uninhibited 
pornographer, with an astonishing gift for dialogue, 
inspired by existentialism, living just on the margin of 
a society which he hates and which rejects him, Jean 
Genét carries to the frontiers of epic-poetry the world 
of “Fleurs de Mal” and the clandestine milieu in which 
he lives. Morbidity mingles subtly with man’s hurt, 
whether it is in the story of two housemaids who want 
to free themselves of inferiority complexes towards 
their mistress, but hesitate in their plan to give her 
poison, and fall again into their bondage; or in the 
disturbing as well as oppressive and exalting anecdote 
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of three convicts allied by strange affections and strange 
jealousies which eventually cause one of them to stran- 
gle his comrade-in-misery in a paroxysm of savage 
mysticism. These two plays have been among the rare 
dramatic works that have caused a scandal in Paris, 
not only in loosing violent press campaigns, but dissent 
in the audiences of the theatres. 

The same happened with the first play of Guy Verdot, 
“Chambre 29.” Lengthy conversations take place be- 
tween two de spondent young lovers who return to the 
hotel room where they had recently thought to find 
happiness. There they are going to kill themselves side 
by side, after once more having undeniably established 
their temperamental incompatibility and their inadapta- 
bility. Inadaptability is the tragedy of the play—per- 
haps of the whole generation of writers who know how 
to destroy but who can no longer find enough faith 
to rebuild. Similar, but symbolic in form, is the first 
play of Jean Silvant: “Le bourreau s’Impatiente” which 
moved the press to questionably-deserved unanimity. 
We are shown a gangster who allows himself to be 
captured after machine-gunning a traitor. He relives 
in a dream during his last hours all the social hypoc- 
risies which sicken his heart. Finally he dies in prison. 
His passiveness, his denial of society's existence, would 
be in another time a sign of weakness. But, in this 
period where all the revolutionary factions—right as 
well as left—throw their writers into the mélée, such 
anarchy can serve as protection against the seduction 
of unverified or unverifiable ideals. From the literary 
point of view it has the disadvantage, it is true, of 
rapidly becoming conventional. 

Less conventional are the dramas in which excep- 
tional beings struggle to the end against forces they 
disapprove of. Two plays in particular, Maurice Guer 
itte’s “Vercin” and Jean Maugin’s “A chacun selon sa 
faim,” develop this “revolutionary” idea. The new quest 
for clarity erects a scaffolding of tragedy no longer 
founded on the conflict of individuals, as in classi 
times, or even on the conflict of the individual and 
heaven as was the medieval and antique usage, but on 


the conflict of social ideals: organization (utopian o1 


real) against organization. What actually happens in 















“Vercin?” The play is composed for the greater part 
of the tribulations and tragedies of a group of re- 
sistance fighters that the Germans hunt down and par- 
tially annihilate. The survivors, absorbing the internal 
enemy with the external enemy according to their social 
conceptions, make us hope that established patterns 
can be destroyed for the benefit of a new society. In 
“A chacun selon sa faim,” which is one of the successes 
of the 1949-50 season, we witness the founding of a 
religious order in Spain by a young woman who pushes 
her thirst for chastity so far that she excludes from the: 
convent even the celebrant priest, and she officiates her- 
self. This incurs the anger of the Pope who has been 
informed by an ambitious prelate. The young founder, 
abandoned by all, dies when the convent is set on fire 
by the aroused populace, and she who was mistaken 
for someone possessed and a witch is recognized as 
holy, too late. The intransigence of this nun who finally 
triumphs beyond the tomb, allows us to catch a glimpse 
within the scope of a religious order or social tradi- 
tion-——of a society that would go the limit in purity. 

In both cases the authors have gone beyond the stage 
of individual revolt and want to build a new society. 
Here is the influence of a whole epoch marked by 
socialization, an influence which is making itself felt 
more or less vigorously all over Europe. Here too is an 
explanation, deeper than war-nourished patriotism, for 
the increased number of lives of Joan of Are that have 
been produced during the last seven years on the French 
stage: “Jeanne avec nous,” Claude Vermorel’s first play, 
Thierry Maulnier’s “Jeanne et les Juges,” Jacques 
\udiberti’s “La Pucelle,” without counting the revivals 
of “Saint Joan” and the “Vrai Procés de Jeanne d’Arc.” 
Vermorel, the only one belonging to the generation 
with which we are concerned, exalts the social reformer 
rather than the individual. Joan is the symbol of a 
society in which the third estate triumphs and the 
humble of all nations clasp hands. Nothing is settled in 
this version but the point of view of the author. 

The socialistic spirit tries to prove that the drama 
of the individual is no longer separate from the drama 
of society. For example, Jean-Bernard Luc in his first 


play “la Nuit des Hommes” uses the mobilization of 
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the resistance and the liberation to give helpful assist- 
ance to a rather banal drama of jealousy. Here the 
social drama is artificially fitted on the principal theme 
in order to create an illusion. Such an illusion is not 
easily created in a theatre where there are many spec- 
tators who resent as if it were sacrilege using a great 
national event for such sordid dramatic ends. 

Absorption in the “social” idea and all the develop- 
ment of suffering is so predominant among the young 
writers that they will go to the melodramatic limits of 
the story or of their imagination to express their inter- 
pretation of a social problem, as Maeterlinck attached 
a metaphysical aura to “Péléas et Mélisande,” which 
was according to Stephane Mallarmé, in essence melo- 
drama. “Héloise et Abelard” which recently revealed 
the dramatic talent of Roger Vailland, was concerned 
less with religious heresy than with the struggle to the 
death of two social ideals: the narrow, scholastic, and 
oppressive faith of a Fulbert against the liberal human- 
ism and “right to an individual life” of an Abélard. In 
Gabriel Arout’s “Bal de Lieutenant Helt” the hero uses 
craft in his emotional conflict. In order not to have to 
decide between his conscience as a liberal and his duty 
as a soldier under orders to defend imperialism and 
kill insurgents in Palestine, Lieutenant Helt pretends 
to love his comrade’s fiancée, and exploits his com- 
rade’s jealousy. Hel is killed by his friend. thus escaping 
a mission which is repugnant to him. 

In contrast to the Ibsenian dramaturgy, which, 
through one particular case, blasted a disorder or social 
prejudice and proclaimed a precise reform, our young 
authors, extremists though they may be, extol general, 
vague, and basically perfect utopian ideals. For in the 
political systems that they praise they presume the 
virtue of the panacea and the automatic perfection of 
man. They are not far from reviving the “natural good” 
that Rousseau, another integral reformist, had imparted 
to his “Emile.” These writers maintain a beautiful or 
naive thirst for an absolute justice. This thirst is hardet 
to quench in that the greater part of the writers have 
closed the door on heaven and look only for the ful- 
fillment of this present and immediate life. And here 
they run aground: they request perfection in the heart 
of a world which, from the first, was recognized as 
unfathomably imperfect. 

The poetic form of their plays partially resolves the 
despair of their philosophy. Camus’ “Etat de Siege” 
ts an example. The author has recklessly ventured into 
a nonsensical style where he is less at ease than Anouilh 
in “Antigone,” amassing metaphors and philosophical 
symbols in a tongue he believes lyrical and which is 
only rhetorical and bombastic. The experiment is a 
salute to the music of the word, to xsthetic beauty. to 
the harmony of form. It is the same in Maurice Clavel’s 
“la Terrasse de Midi” which tends in form to a kind of 
intellectual, philosophical Claudelism, where the accu- 
sations and reproaches throng in a vigorous, highly- 
colored language, swelled with repetitions and _per- 
sistance, linking idea to idea, phrase to phrase, in a 


balance which ends by sweeping the auditor up in a 
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verbal spell. 

I do not go so far as to say that these raptures are 
not intended to move us. All the same there is too 
much logic and mind and too little heart for one not 
to suspect the sincerity of them a little and to find in 
their appeals something of the “death of the swan.” All 
these authors, for the most part worthy of confidence, 
are gnawed by ambition and cannot be as uncompro- 
mising and in love with purity as their heroes. Beyond 
a doubt writing is a second nature, sometimes more 
profound and rather more true than the conscious. But 
the formal quests of our young authors are imprinted 
with such a belief in esthetic virtue and the importance 
of worldly things, and with such a peremptory and 
incomprehensive scorn of the adversary, with such a 
lack. in fact, of charity and love, that any ambivalence 
seems possible, even the inglorious motive of attract- 
ing attention and reward. 

For one of the characteristics of this young dramatic 
literature—and this goes for the novel—is that the 
author tells his tale in the name of a pretended equality 
which is, truthfully, only an abstract, a glacial, puri- 
tannical sentiment. Men are raised or condemned as 
a whole, are tenuously judged not according to their 
intrinsic value, their value to be loving and suffering, 
but according to their functioning in a social rela- 
tionship, a social or political system. That there has 
been a slow insinuation into literature of this political 
spirit is incontestable. In pure theatrical esthetics this 
hardening of the heart, this intellectualism, has caused 
the young writers to dry up the source of a lyricism 
overflowing with suffering. 

The dramas which | have considered, perhaps the 
most striking novelties of the last six or eight years, 
do not manifest a complete break with the between- 
war poetic drama. These ambivalences of form and 
essence make me think more of a simple effort at 
compensation than a complete reversal of things. These 
writers really seem to want to sacrifice nothing, and, 
with a quite touching and tragic naiveté, would like to 
raise in themselves the formal lyricism they have neu- 
tralized at the heart. In this way they hope to construct 
on the co-ordinates “reason” and “suffering” the am- 
bitious theatre of which they dream and which causes 
certain critics to hope for a new classicism. 

The social unrest, the enigma of our tomorrow, the 
ambition and impatience with which the young burn, 
seem to exclude an entirely healthy development of this 
neo-classicism. But at least the road is open—the road 
where strong individuals can move easily, knowing how 
to solve in dramatic terms the enigma of man and 
society. It is the incomparable flow of the heart and, 
in a certain sense, of justice, less demanding than 
pitiable, less cerebral and willful than sincere and meta- 
physical, that a great moment of theatrical history can 
take place. Perhaps it will happen again in France. 





Paul Arnold is editor of La Revue Theéatrale and author 
of two books on theatrical technique: “Frontieres du 
Theatre” and “L’ Avenir du Theatre.” 
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139 Weat 44th St.. N.Y. 


Each month Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in co-operation with the editors 
of this magazine, discusses a particular phase of the theatre. The topic for this 


issue is Community Theatre. 


Pasadena Playhouse production of **The Bunner Sisters’’ dramatized by De Witt 


Bodeen from the Edith Wharton story and starring Lenore Ulric and Sally O'Neill. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Through the leadership of {NTA, 
the theatre is beginning to look at 
itselj on a national scale, Continuing 
the survey of the varied types of the- 
atre operating in the United States, 
{NTA devotes the following section 
to the community theatre. 


Editorial 


hy Norris Houghton. 
Guest Editor 


In these days when conformity and 
regimentation become ever increasing 
preoccupations and concerns of the 
American pe ople, it is cheerful to take 
a look at a field of endeaver wherein 


Tis AT ct 
IMATE Ak tC EMBER 


the tendency is to move in the oppo- 
site direction. If it was ever claimed 
(and I look back at some writings of 
my own on this subject before World 
War II to find myself such a claim- 
ant) that the community theatre 
movement was prone to follow a set 
pattern imposed by Broadway, the 
overall picture of the present day sug- 
gests that such a judgment no longer 
holds. To this the descriptions assem 
bled here of current activities in se- 
lected places across America bear wit- 
ness. 

Community theatres, as Miss Mary 
Eva Duthie points out, are as differ- 
ent as their memberships. And, one 
might add, as their leaders and their 
leaders’ dreams and capacities dif 
fer. Broadway has no counterpart to 
Seattle, Washington’s Tryout Theatre 


theatre: 























c. w. wendland 


wherein forty-eight new artists have 
been tried out in the past seven years; 
no parallel organization to Jasper 
Deeter’s Hedgerow Theatre, which 
can boast of playing in true reper- 
tory —different play at every perform- 
ance—for twenty-eight years; no or 
ganized program of theatre for chil- 
dren comparable to Cleveland’s. If 
New Yorkers are at last being treated 
to plays staged in arena style, they 
must realize that this technique comes 
to them already developed through 
the experiments carried on in half a 
hundred community and university 
theatres for more than a decade: the 
“tributary” theatre for once contrib- 
uting to the main stream. 

If Broadway and the community 
theatres differ in respect to these 
projects, so do the local playhouses 
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differ from each other, as these de- 
scriptions make clear. In one, town 
and gown fuse their activities, in an- 
other professionals mingle with ama- 
teurs. A few communities possess 
great plants, like the one in Pasa- 
dena; others—the majority, as Miss 
Duthie and Talbot Pearson observe 
are hard put to find adequate hous- 
ing for their venturesome spirits. 

It is good to find this variety of 
approach and experience, good to 
know too, as these representatives 
from the field attest, that more people 
rather than fewer are being drawn 
into theatres throughout the country. 
This is particularly heartwarming to 
those of us who have been depressed 
at the constantly diminishing number 
of plays being done on Broadway 
each season. The enthusiasm of work- 
ers in Pennsylvania and Washing- 
ton, California, Texas, Kentucky, and 
Ohio is significant, for only out of 
their enthusiasm and that of others 
throughout the rest of the forty-eight 
states can our country perpetuate a 
vigorous theatre. 


Norris Houghton, Broadway director 
who staged “Macbeth” with Michael 
Redgrave and Flora Robson, and 
“Clutterbuck,” familiarized himsel/ 
with Theatre:USA at first hand on a 
19,000 mile inspection tour on a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant that re- 
sulted in his book, “Advance From 
Broadway,” published in 1941. His 
earlier book, “Moscow Rehearsals,” is 
regarded as an authoritative work on 
the Russian Theatre. He is a former 
Associate Editor of THeatre ARTs. 
a member of the Board of Directors 
of Theatre Incorporated, director of 
Elitch’s Gardens Theatre in Denver, 
Colorado, for two seasons, and lec- 
turer in drama at Columbia Univer- 
suy. 


New Trends in the 
Community Theatre 


by Mary Eva Duthie 


The new trends in the community 
theatre are new only to the outsider. 
To the insider, the movement of years 
has merely accelerated of late and, 
therefore, made its direction more 
perceptible. Community theatre has 
long been working on an extremely 
simple and straightforward objective: 
to offer any who love theatre the satis- 
faction of taking part in the produc- 
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tion of plays and to give to the com- 
munity the best possible live theatre 
for a price the rank and file can pay. 

When the little theatre started in 
the second decade of this century it 
was too frequently arty, idealistic in 
a phony kind of way, the plaything of 
dilettanti. It either had to go or to 
change. Where the firm hand of Gil- 
mor Brown or of a Frederic McCon- 
nell took the reins and the civic and 
economic conditions were suitable, a 
Pasadena or Cleveland Playhouse re- 
sulted. But other little theatres have 
lived on in other towns and cities, 
even when they were too small to 
furnish economic support for large 
growth, or lacked dynamic leader- 
ship. In many cases, sheer determina- 
tion to furnish theatre to the com- 
munity has kept them going. 

For example, theatres have carried 
on quietly, serving their communities 
with the best they had to give, in 
Utica. N. Y., Tacoma, Wash., Colum- 
bia, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., for 
more than three decades. During the 
prosperous twenties and the depressed 
thirties, little theatres started up in 
all parts of the country. Many of them 
lived and formed the backbone of the 
community theatre movement. Since 
the last war, new ones have been pop- 
ping up like mushrooms in towns, 
villages, and cities of all sizes and 
types. They may be as fleeting as 
mushrooms but the chances are good 
that many of them will add their bit 
to the blanket of community theatre 
that covers the country. 

Perhaps this is an ill-advised meta- 
phor for it suggests uniformity and 
cohesion among the theatres, or at 
least some degree of intercommunica- 
tion. The latter, until very recently. 
has not been true. As to uniformity. 
no two community organizations 
could possibly be alike because the 
persons who make up the membership 
are so different. 

There are characteristics, however. 
which all active community theatres 
have in common. The most marked 
are a broad democratic base of mem- 
bership and a high degree of mem- 
bership participation. The Colonel's 
Lady and Judy O'Grady, not to men- 
tion the Colonel himself, are all work- 
ing in the theatre, and they are of 
value to it to the extent to which they 
can serve it, no more—no less. The 
old days have gone when social pres- 
tige determined the importance of the 
role which an actor rated and, in 
many towns, no better socio-economic 


cross section of the community can be 





found than in the membership roster 
of the community theatre. 

During the past year | have come to 
know many theatres; and I have 
found in all of them, not only a demo- 
cratic attitude, but also a high esprit 
de corps and tremendous self assur- 
ance. I heard very little talk of compe- 
tition with other phases of the theatre, 
but I did find a singular indifference 
to criticisms that, from time to time. 
have been leveled at it. Community 
theatres have no sense of inferiority, 

In most theatres after a set is struck 
and the costumes and props are 
packed away, the show is sure to go 
through a postproduction analysis, 
Credit is given where credit is due 
and the lessons learned from less than 
success are given an airing. This is 
all done because of a deep desire to 
do the very best job possible, not to 
meet the criticisms of outsiders. In 
few theatres have | heard members 
discuss such criticisms as those lev- 
eled against their tendency to pro- 
duce Broadway successes rather than 
the classics, and against their lack of 
interest in experimenting with new 
scripts. Where these criticisms are 
discussed, the truth of the charges is 
acknowledged frankly; but the uni- 
versal answer is that the community 
theatre is not subsidized and, there- 
fore, cannot be an experimental the- 
atre. Too, in serving the need of the 
community, it cannot single-handedly 
force acceptance of classics by a pub- 
lic conditioned to resist them. 

This is not intended to be a defense 
of the community theatre; it needs no 
defense. Community theatre members 
everywhere are concerned, not with 
the problems presented by their crit- 
ics, but with those of the theatre’s ex- 
istence. They are concerned with hous- 
ing—so few of them have adequate 
theatres of their own and many do not 
have even half-way adequate facilities 
available to them for rental. They are 
concerned with the training of actors 
and actresses, technicians, and stage 
crews so that there may be a con- 
tinuous supply to replace inevitable 
losses. Like all theatres, they are con- 
cerned with taxes and, finally, they 
are continually concerned with ways 
and means of presenting to their com- 
munities the richest programs within 
their power. They work at this pro- 
gram quietly and doggedly if some- 
times blindly and without inspiration. 

Part of the community is made up 
of children, and everywhere | found 
evidences that either alone or in co- 
operation with other agencies the the- 
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“Voice of the Turtle” at Erie, Pa. Playhouse 
Players: 


atre is assuming responsibility for the 
education of the children in drama. 
Children’s theatres or adult produc- 
tions for children are coming to be 
essential parts of theatre programs in 
all sections of the country. 

For many years each community 
theatre was more or less isolated. 
Started by individuals within the com- 
munity, it functioned in a fairly cir- 
cumscribed area with practically no 
contact with its neighboring theatres. 
Indeed, there were rarely any neigh- 
boring groups to contact. Today, how- 
ever, the number of theatres is in- 
creasing each year and groups are 
becoming aware of each other and 
their mutual 
from eat h 


needs. They borrow 
other, not only cos- 
tumes, properties, and various kinds 
of equipment, but occasionally actors 
and even directors. Their recognition 
of common problems causes them to 
reach out for association and even 
organization for mutual aid. Confer- 
ences and associations for this pur- 
pose are developing in all parts of 
the United States. Sometimes these as- 
sociations are sponsored by universi- 
ties or municipalities; and sometimes, 
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Ann Dearing. Henderson Forsythe 


, Carol Hope Hallock. 


when the aid of a sponsoring agency 
is lacking, strong theatres take the 
initiative and invite other groups to 
consider some form of association. 

In Wisconsin and Delaware, the 
State sponsored 


conferences which include all types 


Universities have 


of amateur producing groups. A num- 
ber of regional conferences under the 
aegis of the National Theatre Confer- 
ence follow much the same pattern. In 
New York an association of communi- 
ty theatres holds an annual three-day 
workshop-conference with the assist- 
ance of Cornell University and the 
State Extension Service. New Jersey 
theatres have organized their own 
league and, last spring, the Little The- 
atre of Houston took the initiative 
and invited theatres from Texas and 
Louisiana to explore the possibilities 
of an organization for that area. 
These contacts in conferences and 
associations have stimulated a desire 
for higher standards of production 
and increased abilities to achieve 
them. But an equally important effect 
is that each participating theatre 
identifies itself with a movement that 
is larger and more important than 





was staged by Managing Director Tarrant who also designed sets. 


any of its members had dreamed. As 
their sights are raised from local to 
state and regional level, they realize 
how many other theatres there are 
with common goals and similar pro- 
grams. Then this job of bringing 
theatre to the people takes on a new 
dignity. It really becomes part of the 
great American Theatre. 


Mary Eva Duthie, Executive Secre- 
tary of the New York State Commu- 
nity Theatre Association, has just re- 
turned from a 16,000 mile tour of the 
U.S., visiting community theatres in 
all sections of the country. Associate 
Professor of World Socioiogy at Cor- 
nell University, Miss Duthie is also 
Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
munity Theatre for the American Ed- 
ucational Theatre Association. 


Inside Pasadena Playhouse 


by Jay Bullen 
(Director of Public Relations) 


Three thousand plays — actually 


even more that’s the production 


— 
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record of the 34-year-old Pasadena 
Playhouse, a record made possible 
only through community support and 
careful organization. 

Founded in 1917, Pasadena Play- 
house is a non-profit institution, in- 
corporated under the state laws of 
California. Actually it is, today, a 
dual organization: a Public Perform- 
ance unit—the mainstage theatre— 
and a College of Theatre Arts, with 
the two units supplementing and com- 
plementing each other. 

On the Playhouse mainstage, pro- 
ductions of professional quality are 
presented nightly, opening on a 
Thursday and running for thirteen 
consecutive performances, eleven 
months out of every year. Normally 
the mainstage is dark during the 
month of September, when the Play- 
house is closed for a vacation period, 
but occasionally the annual eight play 
Midsummer Drama Festival is ex- 
tended by popular demand and the 
theatre remains open a few additional 
weeks. 

The Playhouse College of Theatre 
Arts combines practical experience 
with academic training to prepare its 
students for positions in every field 
of the theatre. Operating somewhat 
like a regular liberal arts college, the 
Playhouse College offers a choice of 
five majors, a variety of courses on 
theatre subjects, and awards both cer- 
tificates and degrees—certificates to 
those having no previous college 
training, and Master and Bachelor of 
Arts degrees in Theatre to students 
with a college background. In addi- 
tion to their radio and television per- 
formance, students appear before the 
public in productions presented in the 
three Playhouse auxiliary theatres— 
the Patio and the East and West Bal- 
cony Theatres. 

Supervising Director Gilmor 
Brown, Executive Vice-President 
Charles F. Prickett, and a 10 member 
Board of Trustees supervise the staff 
of almost one hundred full-time em- 
ployees and determine operating 
policies for the organization which is 
currently valued in excess of one mil- 
lion dollars. An Administrative Coun- 
cil, comprised of the Supervising Di- 
rector, Executive Vice-President, and 
departmental supervisors from both 
units of the organization—Public Per- 
formance and the College—meets 
weekly to discuss departmental activi- 
ties. 

Four public performance directors 
work directly under the Supervising 
Director and, in company with an oc- 
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casional guest director, handle all 
mainstage productions. Thirteen as- 
sociate directors, responsible to the 
Dean of the College, direct or super- 
vise all student productions and teach 
classes in stagecraft. Instructors, num- 
bering about thirty, also under the 
Dean of the College, devote the major 
share of their efforts to non-produc- 
tion assignments, such as classes in 
History and Literature, Speech 
Dance, etc. 

As head of the Public Performance 
unit, the Supervising Director selects 
all mainstage plays, which are secured 
from two sources—either a play serv- 
ice, or directly from the author in the 
case of an original. Mainstage casts 
are comprised of three elements: (1) 
Community Players—local residents 
whose avocation is the theatre; (2) 
Professionals—those whose career is 
the theatre; and (3) advanced Col- 
lege of Theatre Arts students. 

Casts are determined as a result 
of open tryouts—‘readings”—on a 
purely competitive basis for every- 
one, with the number of profession- 
als being restricted to a maximum of 
49%. Open readings are held every 
Sunday night of the year and anyone 
interested is eligible to attend. Part 
suitability is the sole criterion of se- 
lection and there are no fees what-so- 
ever charged by the Playhouse. After 
casting, rehearsals for a mainstage 
production begin from four to six 
weeks before an opening. 

Plays presented in the Patio and 
Balcony Theatres are selected by the 
Dean of the College, under the super- 
vision of the Supervising Director. 
Casts of Balcony (student) produc- 
tions are restricted to College of The- 
atre Arts students, while Patio pro- 
ductions utilize Community Players 
and students, but no professionals. 

The Playhouse plant includes the 
original two story structure, erected 
in 1925, the seven story College of 
Theatre Arts Building, built in 1936, 
and three residence halls located two 
blocks north of the main buildings. 

Built with funds resulting from 
community donations, the original 
building houses the mainstage and 
auditorium, the business offices, a tele- 
vision viewing studio, theatre mu- 
seum, and the Patio Theatre on the 
first level, and the two Balcony The- 
atres, the library and administrative 
offices on the second floor. 

The College building contains the 
class rooms, radio and television stu- 
dios, wardrobe department, produc- 
tion offices, property rooms, scene 





dock and construction shop.. In addi- 
tion to the 65,000 dollar wardrobe. 
the Playhouse Association owns a bus 
and trailer used by the Playhouse 
Touring Company, the usual comple- 
ment of office equipment, and offset 
printing equipment on which almost 
all Playhouse publications excepting 
mainstage programs are printed. 

Having neither subsidy nor endow- 
ment, Playhouse operating funds are 
derived from three sources: boxoffice 
receipts, occasional gifts and dona- 
tions, and tuition fees from the Col- 
lege. 

Departmental budgets are deter- 
mined by the General Manager, in 
cooperation with the Board of Trus- 
tees. Each fiscal year is broken into 
quarters, with the individual quarter 
allotment pro rated to conform to the 
expected revenue within the given 
period. 

In summing up, it should be point- 
ed out that all activities of the Play- 
house are conducted with an eye to 
community service, as it is community 
support—moral as well as financial— ' 
that is primarily responsible for the 
growth of Pasadena Playhouse from 
a relatively obscure “little theatre” to 
the internationally renowned institu- 
tion it is today. 





Tryout Theatre, Incorporated 
Seattle, Washington 


by George Savage 


(Member of the Board of Trustees) 


Tryout Theatre’s unique justifica- 
tion lies in its policy of producing 
only manuscript plays. 


First Production ....../ August 1943 


Continuous operation since 1943. 


Number of productions through 


a Peer ree eee 48 
Number of playwrights repre- 
ED owsicse cdcaendneden H 
Residence of playwrights: 
States represented ........... 12 
Foreign countries (France, 
ED. cS cds canes oeoes 2 
Washington, D.C............ l 


Playwrights having no production 
previous to Tryout’s....... 28 


Playwrights in immediately pre- 
ceding group who completed 

other plays after Tryout 

suena  .icvivcivss.vs 15 
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Nina Vance rehearses Alley Theatre * 


Playwrights having had produc- 
tion previous to Tryout’s... 16 


Playwrights in immediately pre- 
ceding group who have com- 
pleted new plays after Tryout 


ee 10 
Sources of plays produced: 
Writing classes at University 
of Washington ........... 20 
Local playwrights not in: Uni- 
versity classes ............ 5 
Recommended by individuals 
familiar with Tryout....... 9 
American Educational Theatre 
RR cc wae on 2 
American National Theatre 
and Ac ademy eeoeceveeeececes ] 
Professional Play Agents..... 2 
Administrators of play contests 2 
lhrough the mail without 
recommendation . , 3 
Boxoflice record: 
Lost money . se 10 
Broke even 7 
Made money ........ 3] 
Playwrights present at production 
of their play.. ra = 
Pleased . 29 
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Summer and Smoke.” 


Disgruntled 


Playwrights unable to attend 
production ......... Ay pee 
Pleased and helped by written 
comment 


Indifferent or inarticulate. . 


History of plays after Tryout 
Theatre production: 
Published (3 as plays; 1 as 
NE <tb:ccc pews cvne ee: 
Produced elsewhere in non- 
professional theatres 
Summer stock tryouts...... 
Prizes (in national playwright 
eee 
Accepted by Manuscript Play 
Project of American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association. . 
Optioned professionally without 
production 


Produced professionally 


Types of Plays: 
Farce 
Comedy 
Drama 
Tragedy 
Mystery 
Fantasy 


N N 





Threatened censorship ....... Twice 
Organization: Non-profit corporation 
administered by a board of 15 trus- 
tees elected by active membership. 


The Playhouse—Erie, Pa. 
by L. Newell Tarrant 


(Managing Director) 


Since 1916, the most progressive 
phases of the history of community 
theatre in America have been par- 
alleled in the development of Erie’s 
unique professional legitimate the- 
atre. From a typical “little theatre” 
providing various degrees of amateur 
participation and semi-professional 
operation, the Playhouse has grown 
to its present status as one of the few 
non-profit community theatres in 
America to support a permanent pro- 
fessional company, a resident play- 
wright and a vigorously active Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. 

Financed entirely by its boxoffice 
receipts and membership fees, the 
Playhouse has no endowment or sub- 
sidy and accepts no gifts. Yet the 
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Rose Schulman handled the staging, Michael de Beausset the sets for Hedgerow 


Playhouse family membership plan 
makes it possible for people of Erie 
to see professionally mounted recent 
Broadway hits, revivals, and new 
plays at prices comparable to those 
at the neighborhood movie houses. 
The popularity of this plan is indi- 
cated by the fact that approximately 
one family out of every five in Erie 
belongs to the Playhouse—one of the 
largest affiliated community theatre 
memberships in the United States. 

Last year’s tryout production of 
Resident Playwright Phillip Pru- 
neau's “The Cellar and the Well” was 
popular locally and drew enthusiastic 
praise from Broadway producers and 
critics. The play will probably be 
done in New York this winter in the 
ANTA Play Series. Meanwhile, plans 
are going forward to preview another 
Pruneau script this season. 

Talented graduates of leading pro- 
fessional schools and university dra- 
ma departments are given the oppor- 
tunity to serve apprenticeships with 
the Playhouse professional staff. As 
no charge is made for this privilege 
hundreds of applications are received 
annually. Fellowships providing a liv- 
ing allowance are awarded to a few 


o4 


outstanding applicants, and whenever 
possible staff vacancies are filled by 
people who have tried out on this 
basis. 

With over thirty years of success- 
ful operation to its credit, the Play- 
house is looking forward to an ever- 
broadening scope of activity and 
community service in the future. 





The Alley Theatre— 
Houston, Texas 


by Nina Vance (Director) 


In Houston’s three-year-old Alley 
Theatre, 251 playgoers sit in tiered 
seats surrounding a 16 x 19 foot 
“arena stage, convinced of a theat- 
rical miracle. Their feeling is shared 
by 200 volunteer workers and actors 
who helped to create the theatre. 

A community project organized by 
Robert Altfeld, its President, Alley 
was financed by thirty-seven twenty- 
dollar donors and was first housed in 
a donated ninety-seat dance studio 
where (until condemned by the fire 
marshal, two years and a half later) 


Theatre's **The Cherry Orchard.” 


it was forced to extend runs from five 
to nineteen performances. 

From the day of Alley’s eviction 
to the night it opened a handsome 
new 25]-seat theatre, exactly five 
weeks elapsed. A 600-square-foot fan 
factory was rented; members gave 
manual labor: business firms donated 
material with which to convert the 
building. 

Alley has produ ed eighteen shows, 
many “arena” firsts such as O'Neill's 
“Desire Under the Elms” and Shaw’s 
“The Gentle People” which required 
an “ocean” and a floating boat. The 
recent production of “Light Up The 
Sky” was extended for a record run 
of six weeks with thousands on wait- 
ing lists. 

Alley plans a season including at 
least three original scripts: “Joshua 
Beene and God” by Clifford Sage and 
Hal Lewis based on the novel by Jewel 
Gibson; “Magic Fallacy” by David 
Westheimer and Walter Jensen: and 
“Angelica” by Ronald Alexander, au- 
thor of “Season with Ginger,” last 
season's successful premieére. 

Alley is a non-professional, non- 
profit, community theatre; it holds an 
annual patron drive; keeps prices at 
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$1.80: pays only its director. office 
manager and technician. 
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Hedgerow Theatre, 
Moylan, Pa. 


by Audrey Ward 
(Member of the Acting Company) 


Chekhov's “The Cherry Orchard,” 
Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” Evslin’s dramatization of Mark 
fwain’s “The Man Who Corrupted 
Hadleyburg.” Lessing’s “Nathan the 
Wise,” de Hartog’s “Skipper Next to 
God.” This is a typical weekly per- 
formance schedule at Hedgerow The- 
atre. In rehearsal the same week are: 
Shakespeare's “Julius Caesar,” Mo- 
liére’s “Imaginary Invalid,” Chek- 
hov’s “The Sea Gull” and Stein’s “Yes 
is for a Very Young Man.” This is 
repertory and Hedgerow believes it is 
the only theatre to have operated on 
that system for 28 years. 

Deeter founded 
Hedgerow in 1923, it has produced 


Since Jasper 
169 plays representing the works of 
105 playwrights from 13 countries, 
given world premieres to 44 manu- 
scripts (37 by Americans) and Amer- 
ican premiéres to 12 European manu- 
scripts. 

Seventeen plays by Shaw, includ- 
ing this country’s only known produc- 
tion of the complete “Man and Super- 
man,” are in the Hedgerow repertory. 
Eight Shaw 
given, the most ambitious of which 
produced 11 plays in 3 weeks. Shakes- 


Festivals have been 


peare and Chekhov Festivals have also 


ler-ertier 


been presented. 

Those actors who have chosen to 
identify their personal careers with 
the building of a repertory theatre 
are chiefly responsible for Hedgerow’s 
growth and continuance. Thirteen of 
these actors with an average tenure 
of 16 years are co-owners, forming 
the Hedgerow Theatre Partnership. 
Among the many ex-Hedgerow actors 
who have gained recognition on 
Broadway and in Hollywood are Ann 
Harding, Alexander Kirkland, Allyn 
Joslyn, Van Heflin, Helen Craig. John 
Beal and Richard Basehart. 





The Cleveland Play House 
Cleveland, Ohio 


hy Frederic McConnell 
( Director) 


The main purpose of any theatre 
is to produce plays. But a theatre with 
roots entrenched in the local scene has 
opportunities and obligations of serv- 
ice to its community apart from a 
strictly play producing program. The 
Cleveland Play House from its early 
years has been active in thus supple- 
menting its regular program with edu- 
cational and social services. 

\ Children’s Theatre provides op- 
portunities for expression to some five 
hundred children between the ages of 
six and eighteen, meeting every Satur- 
day morning during the season. The 
instruction is offered by adult mem- 
bers of the professional acting com- 
pany. To an annual audience of 
11,000 young people the Children’s 





Theatre under the direction of Har- 
riet Brazier presents four plays a year 
in which the parts are played by chil- 
dren themselves. Graduates of this de- 
partment have later filtered into the 
adult Play House company. 

Shakespeare is produced every 
spring in a series of special weekday 
matinees for high school children of 
the metropolitan area. 7,000 attended 
last season at the nominal cost of fifty 
cents. The platform stage of the new 
Euclid-77th Theatre of the Play House 
lends itself well to a simple and direct 
staging of an Elizabethan play. 

Annually, the Play House produces 
a series of radio broadcasts of classic 
plays for some fifteen thousand junior 
and senior high school students in col- 
laboration with the Cleveland school 
system. 

The Play House has been a pioneer 
in the establishment of an apprentice 
training program. These students 
come from the corners of the earth, 
most of them having had previous 
training in university and community 
theatres. They pay no tuition and 
their training and experience is 
gained through participation in the 
producing activities of three theatres; 
they “learn by doing.” 

For many years there has been an 
unique collaboration between the Play 
House and the Graduate School of 
Drama of Western Reserve University 
where teaching staffs and students are 
mutually exchanged. Many other 
services are provided through the me- 
dium of radio, television, lectures, 
consultations, special rehearsals and 
performances. 

The sum of these beneficial activi- 
ties is to associate the theatre with the 
culture of a great city, and to estab- 
lish for its stage program the good 
will of the community. 





The Resident Theatre 
of Kansas City, Missouri 


by Stanley Ackerman 
( Director) 


Kansas City 18 years ago had very 
few, if any, legitimate plays. The Resi- 
dent Theatre was formed in answer to 
a sincere demand for good theatre. 

In recent years legitimate houses 
have opened their doors to Broadway 
road companies. Other theatre groups 


Cleveland Playhouse’s Euclid 77th 
St. Theatre gives special student mat- 
inées of **Much Ado About Nothing.” 
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have mushroomed over the city. But 
Resident Theatre is still putting on the 
kind of productions that win the ac- 
claim and respect of our drama critics 
and general public. 

The Resident Theatre has gone one 
step further. Its program includes 
training a great number of people in 
the business of theatre and the science 
of acting, so that the cast of each play 
works as an ensemble. Quite often, 
however, it loses its fine talent since 
the community does not afford its 
artists ample income in their chosen 
held. Many of them have gone to New 
York and California where they have 
found employment and recognition. 

As paradoxical as it may seem to 
theatre business, the Resident The- 
atre’s policy of employing guest art- 
ists is not motivated by boxoffice. The 
use of the artist is of educational 
value to the local actors and the 
participants in the Resident Theatre 
productions. Often, indeed, the com- 
munity is not acquainted with these 
stars since the public has been sub- 
jected to screen names only. The stars, 
consequently, have been chosen solely 
for their ability. Resident Theatre has 
enjoyed playing host to such artists 
as Walter Hampden, Elissa Landi, 
Luther Adler, Sylvia Sidney, Ruth 
Chatterton, Margo, Freddie Bartholo- 
mew, and Lenore Ulric. We prefer 
artists who have not previously per- 
formed the role they accept here, so 
that the stimulus of discovery of char- 
acter and relationship is spontaneous 
and gained by all simultaneously. 


The Little Theatre Company 
of Louisville, Kentucky 


by Boyd Martin 
(Drama Editor of the Courier-Journal) 


The Little Theatre Company of 
Louisville is unique in that 90% of 
its active membership are all gradu- 
ates of the University of Louisville. As 
members of the University of Louis- 
ville Players and Alumni Players they 
were given their first introduction to 
practical theatre. They form a well 
trained, semi-permanent ensemble, 
used to playing together. 

First came The University of Louis- 
ville Players (1911), a group of 
undergraduates who, separately, 
couldn't be expected to experience 
more than four years of student 
activity in amateur dramatics. Off the 
campus in 1916 The Players Club of 


Louisville was formed by some past 
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members of the old Louisville Dra- 
matic Club which disbanded in 1911 
when it was finally discovered that 
“amateur theatricals” had to be bet- 
ter than just social affairs if they were 
to hold audiences and sustain life. 
Then in 1927 Alumni Players was 
formed by those graduates of the 
University who wanted to continue 
their work in the theatre as a recrea- 
tion. They, as undergraduates, never 
had the advantages of a theatre in 
which to work. They had been used 
to staging their plays in a remodeled 
clinic on a stage 35 feet wide and 12 
feet deep with a 20 foot proscenium. 
In forming Alumni Players these 
graduates wanted to be allowed to act 
in The Playhouse, an early American 
Gothic wooden church remodeled for 
U. of L. Players when the University 
of Louisville moved, in 1925, to what 
is now Belknap Campus. 

Finally in 1932 the Players Club of 
Louisville, which had no permanent 
home and no permanent director, and 
Alumni Players which now had the 
Playhouse and a director who had 
guided them since undergraduate 
days, amalgamated to form The Little 
Theatre Company which opened its 
first season as such at The Playhouse 
November 10, 1932. In 1921, after 
twenty-seven seasons with this same 
director, the U. of L. Players merged 
with The Little Theatre Company. 

As all these organizations were 
working for the same thing—an or- 
ganization which might produce 
worthwhile plays in the best possible 
manner—these mergers seemed sen- 
sible. A careful study of the reper- 
tory of these organizations will prove 
the assertion that the majority of their 
offerings have been given in Louis- 
ville for the first time. Some for 
the first time on any stage. A season 
now includes four performances of 
five major productions and several 
one act play productions staged on 
nights when auditions are held for 
roles in the next major play. The or- 
ganization is entirely self-supporting 
as it receives no operating fund from 
the University of Louisville. 


Organizing a Community 
Theatre 


by Talbot Pearson 


The best way to organize a com- 
munity theatre is to start one. But it’s 
really not as simple as it sounds. 
While reams of paper-work and stacks 
of elaborate blueprints will never take 


the place of a good show, well staged 
and well acted, nevertheless, long. 
term thinking and planning are basic 
essentials. Audiences have a good 
nose for entertainment value, and if 
the quality is there it will be dis- 
covered and recognized. 

Eventually, that is. It takes time 
and patience. No amount of adyance 
publicity and drum-beating will 
change the habits of the American 
public overnight. The tradition of reg- 
ular theatregoing has vanished in this 
country, and the harsh fact must be 
faced that the great majority of the 
citizenry prefers the movie, the radio, 
television or even a game of canasta 
to the theatre. The old-time stock 
company, with the house crowded 
from orchestra to roof, playing to a 
complete cross section of the com- 
munity, has had its day. The audience 
for the new theatre is going to come, 
when it comes, from the people who 
want theatre because they have been 
made to see that they want it and are 
convinced that they need it. 

Professional and non-professional 
theatres alike make their appeal to an 
audience of the élite, and that does 
not mean the names from the society 
pages. It implies the necessary knowl- 
edge and taste that go to make up that 
select group known as theatregoers. 
The members of this genus may not 
always be the men and women who 
travel frequently to New York and 
orgiastically take in eight shows in 
six days. More often it is because they 
cannot get to Broadway that they are 
receptive to Broadway brought to 
them at home. They are going to be 
asked to pay rather less than the price 
of a road show but considerably more 
than the price of a movie, and that 
price must buy something rather ex- 
ceptional. The organizers of a new 
theatre should bear this in mind and 
see that they are prepared to deliver 
something exceptional and not mere- 
ly indifferent imitations of Broadway. 

All of the big cities have some form 
of civic theatre. There are many other 
sizeable communities which support 
amateur groups. There are many 
smaller towns without even that much 
dramatic activity. On the face of it, 
these last would be the ones to select 
for the locale of new groups. A city 
of 100,000 is usually supposed to con- 
tain a theatre audience of 4000, or 
four percent of the total. A city of 
25,000 should therefore be expected 
to contain a thousand possibles. But 
the chances are that the percentage of 

(continued on page 94) 
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Kurt Weill 


as with Kurt Weill was one of the 
pleasantest experiences I have had in the theatre, 
partly because he was a warm and amusing friend, 
partly because he was the only indisputable genius 
I have ever known. It’s all very well to praise the 
gigantic musicals that overawe our public and the 
press agents, but the fact is that nobody before Kurt 
Weill brought great music to our theatre, and it may 
be a long time before anybody does it again. We 
have had no other rounded and complete composer, 
able to help on the book and lyrics, consummate 
as arranger and orchestrator, bubbling with original 
and unhackneyed melodies. It’s tragic that he’s gone 
and will do no more toward the making of opera for 
Broadway, which was his dream. It’s tragic too that 
there is nobody with his endowments to take his 
place. But what he had time to do has such stature, 
meaning and enchantment that he will be long 
remembered. I think he will be counted among the 
ereat composers. 
Maxwell Anderson 
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ARTHUR: I'm leaving today, too. I wish I'd had time ) u while we were here 


JouHN Mortey, Gertrupe JEANNETTE, Topp DuNCAN 
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ACT ONE 
SCENE ONE 


The curtain goes up in darkness and a picture of the Ixopo 
hills develops gradually in the background. From the or- 
chestra pit a broad flight of steps leads up to the stage. A 
group of singers sits on these steps, so placed that they are 
not in the way of the action but can comment on it o7 
ascend to take part in it at any time. The first scene is the 
tiny and cheap but clean sitting room in the home of 
Stephen Kumalo, near St. Mark’s Church near Ndotsheni, 
Natal, South Africa. As the curtain rises, we see SINGERS 
entering from the pit onto the center stairs, and also from 
right and left stage to positions on the side steps. The 
LEADER takes his place center stage and sits on a basket 
which he carries on stage. 


LEADER (Sings 
There is a lovely road 
that runs from Ixopo into the hills. 
These hills 
are grass covered and rolling, and they are lovely 
beyond any singing of it. 
About you 
there is grass and bracken, and you may hear 
the forlorn crying of the titihoya bird. 
The grass of the veld is rich and matted. 
You cannot see the soil. 
The grass holds the rain and mist, 
and they seep into the ground, feeding 
the streams in every clove. 
The clove is cool and green and lovely beyond any 
singing of it. 


ANSWERER’ Eut sine now about the lower hills. 


LEADER Where you <tand the grass is rich and matted 
but the rich green hills break down. 
They fall to the valley below 
and, falling, change. 
For they grow red and bare : 
they cannot hold the rain and mist; 
the streams run dry in the clove. 
loo many cattle feed on the grass: 
it is not kept or guarded or cared for, 
It no longer keeps men, guards men, cares for men. 
The titihoyva cries here no more. 


ANSWERER Yes, wherever the hills have broken down and 
the red clay shows through, there poor people live 
and dig ever more desperately into the failing earth. 


LEADER Sings 
he great red hills stand desolate, 
and the earth has torn away like flesh. 
These are the valleys 
of old men and old women, 
of mothers and children. 
The men are away. 
The young men and the girls are away. 
The soil cannot keep them any more 


STEPHEN KUMALO enters and sits on a chair behind 


the table. As the last of the SINGERS out th 


0g 
gt 


lights come up on the sitting room. GRACE KUMALO, 
Stephen’s wife, enters, and a small Zulu girl, NrvA, 


runs in with a letter and crosses to Stephen 





nita (Handing the letter to Stephen) 1 bring a letter 
umfundisi. 


STEPHEN Where did vou get it. my child? 


nITA From the store, umfundisi. The white man asked m 
to bring it to you 


STEPHEN’ That was good of you. Go well, small one. 
NITA Starts to go, but f auses 


oe 


GRACE Perhaps you might be hungry, Nita. 
NITA Not—not very hungry 

STEPHEN Perhaps a little hungry? 

NITA Yes, a little hungry, umfundisi. 


GRACE There is a little bow! on the kitchen table, Nitg 
And a spoon beside it 


Nita I thank you. 


NITA goes to the kitchen: Ste phe n sits finge ring hi 
letter; GRACE crosses to him and looks over his 
shoulder at the letter 


GRACE From Johannesburg. 
STEPHEN Yes, August 9, 1949. 


GRACE “Reverend Stephen Kumalo, St. Mark’s Church, 
Ndotsheni, Natal.” It is not from our son. 


STEPHEN No. It’s a writing I haven't seen. 
GRACE It may bring news of him 


STEPHEN Yes. Let me think. Our son Absalom is in Jo- 
hannesburg; my sister Gertrude is there—and my 
brother John is there. But he has never written 
to me. 

He picks up the knife from the table 

Perhaps the way to find out is to open it 

He slits the flap with the knife and hands the letter 
to Grace 

Read it, my helper. Your eyes are better than mine, 


GRACE It’s from your brother John 


STEPHEN Then this is truly an occasion. Read carefully, 
my helper. 


GRACE “Dear Stephen, you old faker in Christ. I don't 
know whether it was you who sent our dear sister 
Gertrude to Johannesburg or not, but if it was, for 
the love of your own Jesus send and fetch her back. 
She says she came looking for a husband who ran 
away from her. Maybe so. Anyway she’s found 
plenty husbands, and the stories about the kind of 
house she keeps are not good for my business, be- 
cause it’s known here who she is. See to this soon, 
O brother in God, or I'll have the woman put away 
where she won’t be so noticeable. Your affectionate 
brother, John.” He’s an evil man 

She sits 






STEPHEN Humorously) No, he honestly thinks that I am 
a faker. He thinks all men are fakers, perhaps be- 
cause he’s one. But I am not concerned about that. 
I am concerned about Gertrude—if she has taken 


to bad ways. 








What will you do? 


GRACE 
stepHEN I don't know. 
GRACE She has a plan) If you were in Johannesburg you 
™ could find Gertrude. 
sTePHEN It’s many hundreds of miles. Where would | 
find the money to go to Johannesburg? 
ace There is the St. Chad’s money. 
stePpHEN Absalom’s money—the money we save for his 
school? You would have me use that? 
crace Should you not, Stephen? Absalom will never go 
now to St. Chad’s. 
sTePHEN How can you say that? How can you say such 
ta a thing? 
race He is in Johannesburg. When people go to Johan- 
nesburg they do not come back. 
hi sTePHEN But Absalom will! Absalom went to Johannes- 
his J burg for one purpose—to earn money for his edu- 
cation! When he returns he will bring twelve 
pounds of his own to put with the twelve we have 
saved, and then he will have enough for a vear at 
St. Chad’s, and he will go there and learn quickly ! 
I know him! 
ch 


RACE It’s nearly a year since we had a letter from him. 
Stephen. We do not know him now. He has been in 
the mines. No young man could work in the mines 
and not change. Absalom will not go to school. Take 


the money—use it! 


al STEPHEN Do you know what you are saying? If I take 
a his school money and use it to bring Gertrude back, 
then I have given up Absalom! I have said by this 
action that he will not make a place for himself, 
that we shall not see him nor be proud of him again, 
that he is only a drop in the great river of blacks 
that pours into the earth and is seen no more! I will 
- not say this! | will not think it! 
RACE | love him as much as you, but why has he not 
written to us? If there’s nothing wrong he could 
ly, have written 
STEPHEN QO mother of little faith! A letter can be lost so 
a easily! We must not cease to believe in him. Ws 
boy must love him, and not doubt him. There’s a great 
“a gulf between people, Grace, between husband and 
7 wife, between parents and child, between neighbor 
od and neighbor. Even when you live in the same 
7 house it’s deep and wide, except for the love be- 
re: tween us. But when there is love, then distance 
ol doesn’t matter at all—distance or silence or years 
vay He sir “Thousands of Miles” 
ate How many miles 
lo the heart of a child? 
Thousands of miles, thousands of miles 
oa When he lay on your breast 
he. He looked up and smiled 


Across tens of thousands, 
Thousands of miles. 





Ea h live Ss alone 


In a world of dark. 
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Crossing the skies 
In a lonely arc, 

Save when love leaps out like a leaping spark 
Over thousands, thousands of miles. 


Not miles, or walls, or length of days, 
Not the cold doubt of midnight can hold us apart, 
For swifter than wings of the morning 
The pathways of the heart! 
How many miles 
To the heart of a son? 
Thousands of miles, thousands of miles. 
Farther off than the rails 
Or the roadways run 
Across tens of thousands, 
Thousands of miles 
The wires and the ways, 
Reach far and thin, 
To the streets and days 
That close him in, 
But there, as of old, he turns ’round to grin 


Over thousands—thousands of miles. 


Not miles, or walls, or length of days, 

Nor the cold doubt of midnight can hold us apart, 
For swifter than wings of the morning 

The pathways of the heart! 
Over tens of thousands of miles. 


NITA enters from upstage door) 
STEPHEN Is the little bowl empty, Nita? 
NITA Yes, umfundisi. I thank you. 
STEPHEN Go well, my child. 


NITA Stay well, umfundisi. 


She skips out and off left 


GRACE Stephen, please take the St. Chad’s money. Go to 
Johannesburg. 

STEPHEN You're not thinking of Gertrude. You're think- 
ing of Absalom. 

GRACE Yes. We have heard nothing from our son for a 


year—go to Johannesburg. Find him. 


STEPHEN If you wish it so much, it may be that I should 
go, my helper. I shall bring you word of Absalom. 


It will be good news, that I know. 
He CTOSSE le ft and looks at the cloc k 


I couldn’t go today. The train goes at twelve, and 
it’s past the hour. But I could go tomorrow. 


GRACE Her arms around him) You are my Stephen. 


The li ghts dim 


SCENE TWO 


The station at Carrisbrooke .u dicated only by a Sé maphore. 
As the lights come up a white STATIONMASTER announces 
the coming of the train and a group of ZULUS enters, sing- 


ing a farewell to one of their number who has been called 


to work in the mines 
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STATIONMASTER Attention! The train for Johannesburg 
will be here in five minutes! Have your baggage 


ready! Train for Johannesburg! 


cHorus Johannesburg, Johannesburg. 


Johannesburg, Johannesburg 


LEADER ‘Train go now to Johannesburg, 


Farewell ! 


CHORUS Farewell! 

LEADER Go well! 

cHoRUS Go well! 

LEADER Train go now to Johannesburg, 


Farewell ! 


cHoRUS' Farewell! 
LEADER Go well! 
cHorus Go well! 


This boy we love, this brother, 

Go to Johannesburg ! 

White man go to Johannesburg 

He come back, he come back. 
Black man go to Johannesburg 
Never come back, never come back! 


YOUNG MAN (Speaking) I come back. 


WOMAN Please! 


YOUNG MAN All this they say—I fool them. I come back. 


CHORUS Sings 

Black man go to Johannesburg 
Go, go, never come back 

Go, go, never come back. 

lrain go now to Johannesburg 
Farewell, farewell, 

Go well, go well! 

This boy we love, this brother, 
(so to Johannesburg. 

White man go to Johannesburg. 
He come back, he come back 
Black man go to Johannesburg, 
Go, go, never come back 

Go, go, never come back, never come back 
Never come back! 


JAMES JARVIS, an Englishman of about fifty-five, 


enters, accompanied by his son, aRTHUR, and his 
grandson, EDWARD. They pause a minute to talk, the 
zULUS diminish their singing to a pianissimo 


ARTHUR We're in plenty of time. 


jarvis Yes—TI can see the plume of smoke just over the 


hill. The train will be here in three minutes 


EDWARD I wonder who invented schools, and Latin gram- 
mar. 
ARTHUR It’s not only your school, son. I have to get back 


to work. too 


EDWARD Anyway, I'll always remember this is the vear 


I learned to ride horseback 


And I'll see that Danny gets his daily oats and 
exercise till you’re here again. Next vacation you 


JARVIS 
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can wear longer stirrups and take a few jumps with 


him. 
EDWARD Do you think he'll remember me? 
jarvis I’m not sure just how much a horse remember; 


But he’ll be here, and we'll all be here, waiting for 
you. The old place gets pretty lonely with only your 
grandmother and me. 


EDWARD It was the best mid-term I ever had. 


(Smiling) Thank you, Edward. 

STEPHEN KUMALO enters with his wife and crosse 
to center; he is carrying a small black bag) 
It was among the best I ever had. You have a book 
to read on the train? 


JARVIS 


EDWARD f have my Latin grammar 


look out the window a lot. 


but I’m planning ty 


ARTHUR There’s Stephen Kumalo—-and I haven’t seen 


him for a year. Forgive me. 
He starts toward Stephen 


Arthur! 


JARVIS 
ARTHUR Yes? 


jarvis I don’t know what the customs are now in Johan- 
nesburg. They may have changed since I was there. 
But in our village one does not go out of his way 


to speak to a black 


ARTHUR The customs have not changed in Johannesburg, 
Father. But I am not bound by these customs. | 
have friends among the Zulus. And my friends are 
my friends. 

He goes to Ste phe n and offers his hand 
Mr. Kumalo! 


STEPHEN Ah, Mr. Jarvis! 


They shake hands 


ARTHUR You're making a journey? 


STEPHEN To Johannesburg, sir. It is my first long jour- 


ney. And a happy one—I go to see my son! 


ARTHUR Ah! And Mrs. Kumalo goes with you ? 


GRACE No, sir. I stay with the house. 


ARTHUR I’m leaving today, too. I wish I’d had time t 


see you while we were here. 


STEPHEN Sir, it is always a great pleasure to see you 


Perhaps when you come again 


ARTHUR That’s right—there’s always a next time. And! 


won't forget. 
ARTHUR and STEPHEN shake hands again 


STEPHEN I know you won’t, sir 


ARTHUR returns to his father and son 


jarvis If you had struck me across the face you couldnt 


have hurt me more—or damaged me more, in the 
eyes of those who stand here. I suppose you know 


that? 


ARTHUR I don’t believe that, Father. This is an old quar 
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rel between us. We haven't time to settle it before 
the train goes. Perhaps we shall never settle it. 


rarvis What you do in Johannesburg I can’t alter! But 
here, where every eye is on us, where you are known 
as my son, you could avoid affronting me in such 


a fashion! Will you remember that in the future? 


saeTHUR Let’s shake hands and agree to disagree, Father 


[he train is almost here. 


sanvis You make no promises? 
szgTHUR I make no promises. 
sanvis Then I’m not sure that I want you to come here 


again, Arthur! 


skTHUR Father! 
sarvis I’m sorry. Of course you’ll come aga‘n 


Not if it offends you, Father. But—my 
are my friends. 


ARTHUR friends 


ARTHUR and JARVIS face each other. The cHorus 


begins to imitate the approaching train 


epwaRD Good-by, Grandfather. 


rarvis Good-by, Edward. 
ARTHUR Good-by, sir. 

H. puts out his hand 
rarvis Good-by, Arthur 


He shakes hands with Arthur. ARTHUR and EDWARD 
go to the left. STEPHEN has started to go toward th 
off-stage, left, but steps hack to let ARTHUR 
and EDWARD precede him. As STEPHEN and his wife 
o out the zULUS shout to them 


(rain 


LEADER Go well, umfundisi. 
STEPHEN Stay well, you who dwell here. 
The cHorus and the LEADER, imitating the train, 
ming semultaneousl} 
LEADER White man go to Johannesburg, 
He come bac k. 
He come bac k. 
HORUS Clink, clink, clickety 
IST VOICI Imitating the whistle Whoo-o00-00-00 ! 
HoRUS Black man go to Johannesburg ! 
Never come back, never come back! 
Clink, clink, clickety, 
clink, clink, clickety 
7 hel ghts fade 
SCENE THREE 
John Kumal bacco shop in Johannesburg. A counter 


ith a small display of cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco. Joh» 


conferrir vith all Zulus o7 


ome political lieutenants, 
Bantu 


JOHN 


Don’t take 
hard Wi 


it so hard. gentlemen, don’t take it so 


won't get equal suffrage, we won't get 


JOHN: 


george karger—pix 


You're the white man’s dog, trained to bark and keep 


us in order. You know that 


PAULUS 


Warren Co_eman, Topp Duncan 


social equality, we won't get any kind of equality 

but those of us who are quick in the head will get 
along. That’s the way it is everywhere, for whites 
for Zulus. Use 
Try to reform the world and somebody steals your 


and head and you can live. 


youl 
mealies. Now—suppose a Zulu says to you, “I de- 
I want to vote and I want to be 
What do you say to You, 


mand equality ; 
represented !” him? 


Paulus? 


I say to him, “Man, our Political League is out 
for just that; it’s out for equality. We won't get it 
this year. We year. But 


get it!” 


won't get it next we'll 


1OHN What else do you say to him? William? 

WILLIAM __I say to him, “‘We’ve got a doctor in our League, 
brother. Somebody gets sick he goes to your house 
first. You run out of mealies maybe and need some 
to tide you over. Come and see me. We got a barrcl 
in the back room just for that.” 

joHN' That's right. Long-term notes, like equality, make 


‘em big—we’re never going to pay. Short-term notes, 


like a bite to eat. "em on 


keep ’em small. We pay 
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the dot. And in ten years, gentlemen, our League 
will own Johannesburg. 

(JARED, a Zulu, enters) 

Yes, sir. 


yaRED Some pipe tobacco, please. 

jouHN Native grown or imported? 

JARED Native-grown. A quarter-pound. 
(He gets his tobacco and goes out) 


youn And now, gentlemen, you’re part of the biggest 
thing that’s happening in this town! 


(STEPHEN KUMALO enters, holding a small Zulu 
boy, ALEX, by the hand. John looks at Stephen with- 
out recognizing him) 


youN§ Yes, umfundisi? 
STEPHEN I’ve come to see you, John... 


youn It’s Stephen. It’s our old gospel bird, scratching 
’round in the big city. You got my letter? 


STEPHEN Yes. This is Gertrude’s son. Little Alex. 


youn’ Excuse me, gentlemen. My own brother, the son 
of our mother, has come. 
(WILLIAM and PAULUS go out) 
Well, any rain down your way this year? 


STEPHEN Less than we needed, John. 
youn You should pray, brother, you should pray. Now 


about Gertrude, she goes back with you to Ndot- 
sheni? 


STEPHEN She allows the child to go with me. But she 
Stays here. 


youn’ Brother, I want our sister out of this town. There’s 
a limit to the number of bastard nephews a respect- 
able tradesman can have. 


STEPHEN I asked her to come with me. She would not. 
And she said, “John won’t put me away anywhere. 
He would have to find me first, and he won’t find 
me.” 


youn You have failed with her. 
STEPHEN Yes. 


youn’ Take her son, then, and go back to your hills and 
yous sheet-iron chapel and your rusty god. I thought 
you might rid me of the woman. If you can’t do 
that I have no further use for you. 


STEPHEN Honest and straightforward, aren’t you, John? 
I'll go, but first there are two things I must ask. 
I have no room to stay in 


jouN There’s no room here. 
STEPHEN Don’t be afraid. I can pay for a room. 


youn Perhaps I can find you one, then. What else? 


STEPHEN My son Absalom. Did you see him while he 


was here? 


JoHN How much have you heard from Absalom? 


STEPHEN Four letters—from the mines—nearly a year 


ago. He was well, and working hard. 
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youn I see. Well—your son left the mines and went about 
with my son Matthew for a while. They both Stayed 
here. But your Absalom was not a good influence op 
Matthew. 


STEPHEN John! 

youn I had to tell them to get out. 5 
STEPHEN You sent them away? 

JOHN Yes. 

STEPHEN Do you know—where they went? 

jouN Yes, I’ve written it somewhere. 


STEPHEN I hoped you would know. That makes it alj 
easy. Now I thank my God—I thank my Tixo— 


JOHN You can leave your God out of it. He’s not inter. 
ested. 14 Krause Street, Doornfontein Textiles 
Company. 


STEPHEN Doornfontein Textiles Company, 14 Krause 
Street. 


youn That’s it. And now you want a place to stay. 
(He writes an address . 
You think I am a hard man. 


STEPHEN Brother, you have helped me. We do what 
we can. 


youn’ Brother, you’re right. We do what we can. I hope 
you know what you do. You're the white man’s 
dog, trained to bark and keep us in order. You 
know that. 


STEPHEN No, brother, I do not know it. 


JOHN’ They pile up mountains of gold, and they pay our 
sons three shillings a day, and out of this wage take 
a heavy tax. Is that fair? 


STEPHEN No, brother, it is not fair. 


jouN Then why do you wear their Anglican clothes and 
read their Testament? 


STEPHEN Because all men do evil, | among them—and 
I wish all men to do better, I among them. 


JOHN (Giving Stephen the address) Yes, blessed are the 
chicken-hearted. This will give you a place to sleep. 
It’s expensive and it’s in Shanty Town and it’s not 
pleasant. Such are the customs of our city. 


STEPHEN I shan’t mind. Good-by, John. 
He puts out his hand 


jouN’ (Taking it) Good-by. You old faker in Christ. 


STEPHEN ‘The same John! 
(He starts out 
14 Krause Street... . 


The lights dim and go out 


SCENE FOUR 
The lights come up on the chorus on the orchestra pit steps. 


cHorus (Sings 
14 Krause Street 


Textiles Company 
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14 Krause Street 
lextiles Company 
14 Krause Street 


Pextiles Company 


STEPHEN Alone on the street 
Not miles, or walls, or length of days, 

Nor the cold doubt of midnight can hold us apart, 
For swifter than wings of the morning 


The pathways of the heart! 


CHORUS Sings 


14 Krause Street 

Textiles Company 
14 Krause Street 

lextiles Company 
Stephen is now seen speaking with a factory fore- 
man who stands behind a cashier's cage. He is look- 
ing up a record in a large volume 


FOREMAN’ Yes, they did work here. Absalom Kumalo and 
Matthew Kumalo. But they left us some months 
ago 

STEPHEN Sir, did they work well? 


Why, I think so. I rather liked Absalom. A 


om yd lad. 


FOREMAN 


STEPHEN ‘Thank you, sir. He’s my son, you know. Could 


you tell me where they went? 


FOREMAN They had a house address when they were here. 
They lived with Mrs. Mkize, 77 Twenty-third Ave- 


nue, Alexandra. 


STEPHEN ‘Thank you, sir. 
The lights dim 


CHORUS Sings 
Seventy-seven, Twenty-third Avenue 


Mrs. Mkize—Twenty-third Avenue. 


Stephen is now seen at a doorway. MRS. MKIZI 


appears in it as the lights come up. 


STEPHEN How long ago, Mrs. Mkize? 


MRS MKIZE These many months. 


STEPHEN Do you know where he is now? 


CHORUS Sings 
Make no doubt 
It is fear that you sce in her eyes! 
It is fear! 


MRS MKIZE No. I do not know. 


STEPHEN Are you afraid of me? 


MRS MKIZE No, I’m not afraid. 


STEPHEN But you tremble when I speak of him 


MRS MKIZE_ I don’t know you. I don’t know why you ask. 


STEPHEN 


I am his father. I wish him well—and you well. 


MRS MKIZE His father? 


followed him no further. 


Then it would be better if you 


STEPHEN Why? 


MRS MKIZE Umfundisi, they were friendly with a taxi 
driver named Hlabeni who lives near the stand in 
this same street. At number 25. 


STEPHEN Why should I look no further? 


MRS MKIZE Lest you be hurt by it. 


STEPHEN What did he do? 

MRS MKIZE In the middle of the night they brought 
things here, umfundisi. Clothes and watches and 
money. They left in haste. I think they were near 
to being discovered. Oh, follow him no further! 


STEPHEN Hlabeni, at 25 on this street? 


MRS MKIZE_ Yes. 
(The lights dim) 


CHORUS 
A taxi driver, known as Hlabeni, 

Taxi stand; in Twenty-third Avenue, 

What you must find is always a number, 


Sings) 


A number and a name. 
Though it sear the mind, say it over and over, 
Over and over, 
A boding song, 
Searing like flame. 


LEADER (Sings) 


Be there, my one son, be well there— 
Stephen is now at Hlabeni’s doorway) 


HLABENI I can tell you this much; they were picked up 
for something they’d done, and one of them went 


to jail for a while. 


STEPHEN What—had they done? 

HLABENI Qh, some wild trick like boys do. 

STEPHEN Which one went to prison? 

HLABENI Absalom. I don’t know why Matthew didn’t go, 


but he got out of it somehow. And Absalom’s out 
now. He’s on parole. Or that’s what I heard. 


STEPHEN Where would he be? 


HLABENI You could ask the parole officer at thé govern- 


ment building. He might know. 


STEPHEN Is it near? 

HLABENI Four or five miles. 

STEPHEN Could I find it tonight? 

HLABENI I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll draw you a map. 


That might help. 


The lights dim 


CHORUS Sings 

What you must find is always a number, 
A number and a name, 

In prison cells they give you a number, 
Tag your clothes with it, 


Print your shame! 


LEADER Sings 


Be there. mv one son. be well there 
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voice (Speaking) But how could he be well there? How 


could he be well ? 


(The lights come up on Stephen standing befor: 
Mark Eland, the parole officer, a young white man 


ELAND Yes, he’s been paroled, umfundisi. We made an 
exception in his case, partly because of his good 
behavior, partly because of his age, but mainly be- 
cause there was a girl who was pregnant by him. 


STEPHEN He is married, then? 


ELAND No, umfundisi. But the girl seemed fond of him, 
so with all these things in mind—and with his 
solemn undertaking that he would work hard to 
support the child and its mother—we let him go. 
He’s living with the girl in Pimville. 


STEPHEN Is it far? 


ELAND It’s some miles. It’s among the shacks there, and 
at night the streets are—well, pretty hard to get 
about in. I think I’d have to take you. 


) 


STEPHEN Could—could you go tonight, sir: 


ELAND Tonight I can’t. But if you could come here early 
tomorrow 


STEPHEN Yes, sir. Thank you 


The lights dim out 


SCENE FIVE 


The lights come up as we see STEPHEN striking a match 
and lighting a candle in a tiny, squalid room. Alex is 
with him. 


ALEX Uncle Stephen? 

STEPHEN Yes, Alex. 

ALEX The room is very small here, and not clean. 
STEPHEN Yes, it’s the best they had 

ALEX I hope we won't live here 


STEPHEN No, no, Alex: you'll live in Ndotsheni. In the 
country. In my home. 


ALEX Is it like this there? 


STEPHEN No, not at all like this. There are hills and 
valleys, and trees growing on the hills and streams 
running in the valleys. 


ALEX What will our house be like ? 

STEPHEN It’s a little grey house. 

ALEX Will there be grass in front of it? 
STEPHEN Yes, and flowers growing in the grass 
ALEX Do you have a wife there? 

STEPHEN Yes 


aLEX 1 don’t like my mother. She hits me. And I hit her, 
too. Only she hits me harder! 


STEPHEN Nobody will hit you in my hous 


sLEX Tell me about the house. Why is it grey? 


bb 





STEPHEN Because it has not been painted. 


ALEX Is the water good when it comes from the tap, or do 


you have to boil it? 


STEPHEN There’s no tap at all, boy. We get water from 
the spring. There’s a tree that my son liked t 
climb. He built himself a place to sleep in it, like 
a nest. You will climb that tree. 


ALEX Is the nest still there? 
STEPHEN Yes, it’s there. 
ALEX I see. I’m thinking about it. 


He looks out, imagining 


cHorus’ (Sings 
What are you thinking, 
Old man among the broken boxes 
Of Shanty Town? 


What do you see, 
Child with the shining eves, 
Among the broken hopes 
Of Shanty Town? 


STEPHEN (Sings “The Little Grey House” 

There’s a little grey house 
In a one-street town, 

And the door stands open, 
And the steps run down ; 

And you prop up the window 
With a stick on the sill, 

And you carry spring water 
From the bottom of the hill: 

And the white star-of-Bethlehem 
Grows in the yard, 

And I can’t really describe it 
But I’m trying hard ; 

It’s not much to tell about, 

It’s not much to picture out, 
And the only thing special is 

It’s home. 


cHorRus It’s not much to sing about, 
It’s not much to picture out, 
And the only thing special is 
It’s home. 


STEPHEN It’s a long road, God knows, 

The long and turning iron road that leads to Ndot- 
sheni. 

How I came, God knows, by what ridges, streams, 
and valleys, 

And how we shall return is in God’s keeping. 

Many bright days, many dark nights, we must ride 
on iron 

Before I see that house again! 


There’s a lamp in the room, 
And it lights the face 
Of the one who waits there 
In her quiet place, 
With her hands always busy 
Over needle and thread, 
Or the fire in the kitchen 
To bake tomorrow’s bread 
And she always has love enough 
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lo take you in, 
And her house will rest you 
Wherever you've been! 






do 
enorus It’s not much to tell about, 
It’s not much to picture out, 


im And the only thing special is 
to It’s home! 
ke 


STEPHEN It’s not much to tell about, 
It’s not much to picture out, 
And the only thing special is 
It’s home! 
STEPHEN carries Alex up to the cot and covers him 
with a blanket. He blows out the candle. The lights 


dim out 


SCENE SIX 


A dive in Shanty Town. Some strange harmonies have 
rept into the last few bars and now we discover that they 
vere indications of another song that begins to come from 
another part of the stage, still in darkness. It’s sung in the 
manner of a night-club entertainer. The voice is a girl’s. As 
the lights come up we see Linda, the singer, Matthew 
Kumalo, Johannes Pafuri, and Rose and Sutty, two girls 
vho came with the young men. Absalom Kumalo sits alone 
and moody. Two DANCERS, a man and a girl, dance to 


Linda’s singing. 


LINDA (Sings “Who'll Buy” 
Who'll buy 
My juicy rutabaga 
Who'll buy 
My vellow corn? 
Who'll buy asparagus or carrots or potatoes? 
Who wants my peppers and my ginger and toma- 
toes. 
The best you bit into 
Since you were born? 
If you want to make a supper dish fit for a king 
Look over what I offer, I offer everything! 
So try my, buy my 
Blac k-eve d peas : 
Che garden of Eden 
Had nothing like these 
You'll feel like flying, like a bird on the wing ; 
You'll stay up there like a kite on a string 
They’ re satisfactory, and they got a sting! 
So try my, 
ot Buy my 
Asparagus, vellow corn, blac k-eyed peas, tomatoes, 
ms, potatoes, beans, and rutabagas 
Who'll buy 
My oranges and melons? 
ide Who'll buy 
My prickly pears? 
Who'll pay shillings for my lemons and persimmons, 
Who wants apricots and nectarines and trimmin’s, 
Che best you laid lip to 
Che last ten years? 
I haven’t got a license, so I can undersell. 
I haven’t got a license. so I treat you well! 
So try my, buy my 
Pure veld honey ! 
In the garden of Eden 
[hey never use money! 
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STEPHEN: Then the Lord God hunted through the wide night 


all 


For the little dark star on the wind down there 


Herspert Co_eman, Topp Duncan 


You'll feel like flying, like a bat out of hell, 

You'll own high heaven and a landing field as well! 
The apples of Paradise, they always jell! 

So try my 


MATTHEW, ‘Try my 


]OHANNES 
LINDA Buy my 
OTHERS Buy my 


LINDA Oranges, prickly pears, apricots, nectarines, tange- 
rines, apples, groundnuts, banana 


Buy my 
OTHERS Buy my 
LINDA Qh my 
Oh my 


OTHERS 


LINDA Oh my 


OTHERS Oh my 


LINDA Buy my—oh my—oh my 


JOHANNES II] take ‘erm | il take ‘em all! 


market ! 


You're off the 
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LinDA_ (Falling into Johannes’ arms) Sold! 


MATTHEW Just one little technical problem here if you 
don’t mind, lady. You said you had no license ? 


LINDA That's right. No license. Just Johannes’ little wild 
honey, that’s all. 


MATTHEW Officer, arrest that woman and bring her be- 
fore the court. (JOHANNES brings LINDA down front 
as if to face the judge) In the first place, what is 

, | 
a—h’m—rutabaga : 


LinDA It’s a vegetable, Your Lordship. 

MATTHEW You don’t give that impression. 

LINDA What impression do I give, Your Lordship? 
MATTHEW Are you trying to corrupt this court? 
LINDA Yes, sir. 

MATTHEW ‘Twenty years, hard! 


JOHANNES Your Lordship, your wig is dirty, your logic 
is full of holes, and your monocle don’t fit you! 


MATTHEW I find you in contempt—hic! Damn that 
whisky and soda. 


JOHANNES What'’s the trouble, Your Monocle? 


MATTHEW Young man, did you address me as Your 
Monocle ? 


JOHANNES Yes, Your Monocle. 
MATTHEW Forty years, hard! 


JOHANNES You got a little mixed here, Your Whisky and 
Soda! You’re supposed to be trying this young lady! 


MATTHEW That’s right. (To Rose, who is sitting on table 
Make a note the young man’s right. Hic. Put in 
that hic. That was a British hic. Put it in. 


ROSE Imaginary writing of notes) Yes, sir! 


MATTHEW Where's the persecution? Young man, will you 


) 


persecute this young lady: 
JOHANNES I'd love to, Your Rutabaga. When do I begin? 
MATTHEW Woman, have you got anything to say? 
LINDA I throw myself on the mercy of the court. 

(She throws herself into Johannes’ arms 


MATTHEW I’m the court. see! Throw vourself on me 
not him! 


rose I throw myself on the mercy of the court! 
ROSE throws herself into Matthew's arms 
JOHANNES I demand justice! 


MATTHEW Remove that woman out of your pocket! And 
somebody scrape the court stenographer from the 
Judge’s vest! Young man, you got justice, we all 
got justice ! Justice is when the black man digs and 
the white man carries the brief case! Justice is when 
the black woman cooks and the white woman has 
breakfast in bed! If you want anything extra—you 
pay for it! 
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JOHANNES Your Honor, would you accept a little money?” 


MATTHEW What! Me, sir? A judge, sir? Take money, 
sir?—Yes, Sir! All right, scrape her off your y 
Johannes! And get out of here, all of you! We'll be 
with you in a minute! Wait for us. 


LINDA Where are we going to wait? 
MATTHEW Outside! 
LINDA Matthew! 


MATTHEW Outside, I said! (They go, leaving Johannes, 
Absalom, and Matthew) Wake up, Absalom! Now 
to begin with—how do we get in? 


JOHANNES You don’t have to break into the house, I tej 
you ; he never locks his doors, day or night. 


MATTHEW Why not? 


JOHANNES I don’t know. He’s got some theory. He says 
“If anybody wants what I’ve got he can come ip 
and take it.” 


ABSALOM ‘Then why would we need a gun when we go 
there? 


MATTHEW Because nobody ever knows when he’s going 
to need a gun! And you've got a gun—and we 
might as well have it along! 


ABSALOM But Johannes says there won’t be anybody 
there! The white man went for a trip somewhere 
and the servant gets home late every night. 


MATTHEW That's the way we think it’s going to be, but 
if somebody happens to come in we don’t want to 
take chances. 


LINDA (Off stage) Matthew! 


MATTHEW (Calling) We'll be right with you, pretty! (To 
Absalom) So don’t come without it. We might need 
it. What do you say? 


ABSALOM I think it’s better without the gun. 


MATTHEW Well, I don’t, see? And if you don’t bring it 
you're not in on this at all. Look, I’m going to get 
to those new gold fields! And I’m going on my own. 
Now, if you want to help us raise the money to get 
there, you’re in: you come along! But if you'r 
scared to carry that cheap revolver of yours you're 
no use to us. So bring it or stay home. 


LINDA (Off stage) Matthew! 


MATTHEW To Johannes) We'll get rid of the girls 
Think it over, country boy. 


JOHANNES and MATTHEW go out to the right. 


~ 


IRINA, a young and pretty Zulu girl, enters from the 
le ft. She Sees Absalom and crosses to him. 


IRINA Timidly) Absalom ? 


) 


ABSALOM Irina? What do you want? 
IRINA I came to tell you something. 
ABSALOM Yes? 


IRINA Something about the parole officer. 


ABSALOM What happened? 
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LINDA 


want to make a 





Look 


GREAVES, 


I 


GLORIA SMITH, 


I offer 


SHEILA 


a kine what offer, everything ! 


WILLIAM 


supper dish fit for over 


Guyse, LAvern Frencu, Van Princt 
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RINA He came to the cabin asking for you. And I lied your baby, and I'd keep on at the factory, and 
I hae ie I told him vou were at work and you'd have another baby, and we'd live in the same 
Mt hings were going well. But he'll be at the factory shack and pay our taxes and our rent and pretty 
et ( ind if you’re not ther soon we're sleeping four in a room. Ten in a room. 
icin % re ee eae Filth Nothing And that’s our fun That's our life 
et pray bi ee forever. That’s what we get. Isn’t it 
n IRINA WI happen to you, Absalom 
r iy IRINA I'll keep our place clean, Absalom 
SALON | n't be there. I won’t be anywhere where h 
° Ever again ABSALOM Nobody can keep those places clean! And I 
can’t stand it. I don’t want it that way—lI love you. 
' RINA WI happen to us’? You and me Irina. I want you to have something better than 
| ABSALOM W live in a better place than Shanty Tow: that. 
. RINA WI IRINA What could we have 
he ‘ABSALOM WI I come back ABSALOM I’ve never been able to bring you a gift, Irina 
We've alwavs had ot quite enough to live on 
HRINA \ ome Wa) Even the way we live I want to come back with 
ABSALOM = Y but not from you! To get something foi enough so we can set up a little shop, and be fr 
( d Look, Irina, suppose I went hom: of work gangs, and kee ur own hous« 
I i now and went to work tomorrow. What lRINA Where could vou get money for this? 
fe would we have 
ABSALOM In the new gold field There's new ricl 
vA | hers - 
strike, Irina. If you go tne! is a tree man, not 
SALOM) \ ke the others. Shanty Town. Crawling 1 labor gang. you ca! metimes get ahead 
and children. You'd hav ive something 
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IRINA Her arms about him) I'm afraid for you. Come 
home with me. 


ABSALOM Wait for me, Irina. I'll come home when I 
have something—-when I am something 


IRINA Where will you gct moncy to go to the mines? 
ABSALOM We'll get it 

IRINA You won't steal again? 

ABSALOM We'll get it. 


IRINA Qh, Absalom, Absalom, if you were caught once 
more they could keep you from me a whole life- 
time! Come home with me, Absalom, come home 
with me! 


ABSALOM Qh, God damn this world. 
(He kisse 5 her 


Yes, Pll come with you 


They start out as MATTHEW, followed by jo- 
HANNES, re-enters) 


MATTHEW Where you going, Absalom? 
(He sees Irina) 
It’s his cook! It’s his little cookie! 


ABSALOM I’m out of it. 


MATTHEW She gives the orders, huh? You could bh 


rich, vou know 
ABSALOM) I’m on parole. You're not. 


MATTHEW One more black boy loose in a gold field, 
they'd never locate you. 


ABSALOM But even if we make money in the gold fields, 
we still have to come back here. And they'll get me 


MATTHEW Why would they? You'll change your name, 
you'll be wearing new clothes, you'll have cash in 
your pocket, you can walk up and buy a shack of 
your own. There won't be any Absalom Kumalo 
There'll be a new man! A man—not somebody’s 
dumb ox! 


ABSALOM He’s right. Irina—-wait for me. It'll take a 
little time, but wait for me 

IRINA Please 

ABSALOM Go now, Irina. I'll be back 

IRINA Oh, Absalom 

ABSALOM. Go, Irina! 

IRINA Yes, I'll go 
She goes d 

That's more like it! 


MATTHEW 


JOHANNES You know what I| heard? | heard there’ 
sometimes loose gold you can pan out of a river 1! 
vou get there before the land’s fenced 


MATTHEW Some ‘places you can take just a kitchen pan 
and wash the dirt around in it and there’s gold at 
the botton 


JOHANNES It’s that way beyond Rigval clove 
MATTHEW And then, by God, we'll live like men! Jo- 


hannes, you bring along that machinery you talked 
about ? 
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JOHANNES I’ve got it where I can pick it up quick. 


MATTHEW Then pick it up, and pick up your feet! This 
is the best time. 


The lights dim as they go out 


SCENE SEVEN 


Irina’s hut in Shanty Town. We see the interior of the hut 
and the city behind it. ELAND enters, followed by STEPHEN. 
ELAND knocks at the door. 


ELAND At the door) Irina! 
IRINA (Going to the door) Come in, sit 
ELAND and STEPHEN enter her room 


eLAND Thank you, Irina. This is the Reverend Stephen 
Kumalo, Irina, Absalom’s father. I have told hing 
about you, and he wishes to see you and to see 
Absalom. We'll go on from here to the factory, 
Absalom’s there, of course? 


IRINA No, sir. 

ELAND But—when I was here—-two days ago 

IRINA Yes, sir. I lied to you 

ELAND Where is he? 

IRINA I do not know. He’s gone, I don’t know where. 


ELAND This is another of my failures, then. They’re like 
water. They live together. they get a child, they 
engage to marry, and the next day both have for- 
gotten. 


STEPHEN Could I be alone with her a moment? 
ELAND I'll wait 
He GOES out 


STEPHEN Irina 


IRINA Yes——umfundisi 


STEPHEN Perhaps my son never spoke of me to you We 
love him very much, his mother and I—and I have 
come to Johannesburg thinking I might find him. 


) 


Would you help me to find him 
IRINA Yes, umfundisi 
STEPHEN He has lived here with vou for some time 
IRINA Yes 
STEPHEN You were not married in the church 
IRINA No, umfundisi 
STEPHEN And you are to have a child 
IRINA Yes 
STEPHEN Why has he left you 
IRINA I do not know 
STEPHEN You distrust m 


IRINA No, umfundis! 


























IRINA: I 


Yes, sir 





lied to you 
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STEPHEN Do you have a family? IRINA You? 
IRINA I have no one STEPHEN Yes. I 
STEPHEN But you lived somewhere bet ore you met IRINA It would not be right. 
Absale mm ’ , ' 
STEPHEN Was it right before? With the others? 
IRINA I lived in Sophiatown 
RINA No. It was not right 
STI \lor : : 
; STEPHEN Then why would you not be willing with. me? 
j 
IRINA Picl ng ner isly at the bach f a cna Nobody ; 
vi : . IRINA I do not know 
ves alone in Sophiatown 
STEPHEN Then you would be willing 


STEPHEN You lived with vour first—husband 


Shy ] ile ni 
With my first Would vou be willing 


STEPHEN He many have there been? {IRINA No. I do not know 

RINA Thr She twists her hand ks awa) 

STEPHEN Chree And now you will seek a fourtl STEPHEN 5 igely) Spe k! Tell me 

RIN N for Absalon IRINA | uld be willing 

STEPHEN I think vou would do anything! You would STEPHEN Yes, you ar i nwh would go to anyone. 


I am an old man, Absalom’ 


, _ ’ I know what 
ild come to me if I asked vou! Anvthi 


vou think or what you want? I don’t know what 

RINA No. ] —_ ower you have-——or what yor do! I'm alone 
child nd Absalom ts gone 

You think an umfundisi ts not man? What if She sits on the ch pa n of crying 

| desired you-—with my whole bod, What if nd | love hin I want only Absalom. He brought 
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MATTHEW: Quick! 


‘ 


STEPHEN After a pause) Yes, I was wrong 
have put vou to such a test. Will vou 


Not what 


We ali do what we must do 


what we can 
He c1 ses cl ri hey 


Do you forgive m 
IRINA Yes, umfundisi 


STEPHEN I will go now, Irina, 


I’m searching for my son 


to tell you. My address is on this paper 
He hands her a slip of p 


If he comes back to you, please let me know 


IRINA Yes. umfundisi 


Hi 


IRINA Sings “J ible Mar 
Since you came first to n 


Dear ore glad one 


You bring all the worst to 


Near one, sad one 


There’s trouble in your coming, 


if 


but 
I find him I wall come 


rh 


I should not 


Van Prince, JoHN Moriey, Wittiam Greaves 


Trouble in your laughter 
There’s trouble in your goin: 
And trouble after 


Since you were near to m 
Lost one, mad one, 

No other is dear to me, 
Loved one, bad one 

I love vour dark silence 
Love your bright laughter 


I love the trouble you bring m« 


The crving after 


Trouble man, trouble mai 
Since vou’ve been gone. 

Somehow I managt 
Living here alon 

All day long 

You don’t catch me weep 

But. oh, God he Ip me 


When it comes time for sle 


When it comes time for sleeping here 


Trouble man. trouble man, walking 


' 
ALOTIC 


there 


Mavbe in a strange place. God knows where. 
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Maybe in a strange town, hurrying and walking, WOMAN (Speaking) There are not enough police! j 
Listen to my blood and my bones here talking. 

Listen to the blood in my hands and feet. The lights dim. The cuorus goes out. From off- j 
Finding you out on a far, strange street ; stage right comes a man’s votce singing) 

Finding the footprints out where you ran, asee Whediae to: Seas 
Asking, “Aren’t you coming home, trouble man? 


Trouble man! Trouble man! Trouble man! Trouble ANOTHER (Off-stage left) Murder in Parkwold! 
man !” 
Saying, “All day long you don’t catch me weeping, The lights come up immediately on the next scene) 
But, oh, God help me when it comes time for 
sleeping, 
When it comes time for sleeping here alone ! 


' 
SCENE NINE ‘ 
Trouble man! Trouble man! 
The lights di Arthur Jarvis’ library. As the lights come up we see James 
1 reghts dim 
, Jarvis seated in a chair by a desk, motionless and alone. ‘ 
ELAND knocks and then enters. 
, 
ELAND Mr. Jarvis? Mr. Jarvis? 
SCENE EIGHT 


jarvis (Looking up) Yes, Eland. 


ee 


ie 


Kitchen in Arthur Jarvis’ home. As the lights come up 


on ELAND I could come later if I disturb you. 
sé@ @ SERVANT placing dishes on the pantry shelves. We 
then see JOHANNES, ABSALOM, and MATTHEW entering 


TARVIS No—no. Come in. 
from the left, handkerchiefs tied over their faces. Johannes 


is carrying an iron bar, Absalom carries a revolver. ELAND I have seen the police. They have arrested Pafuri, 
ha” the one who used to work in your son’s house—and 
SERVANT Turning as he hears the noise of their er ’ ow 
. he has been identified. 
trance What do you want: 
JOHANNES We want moncy and clothes! jarvis By whom: 
SERVANT It’s Johannes! I know you! You cannot cd ELAN» By the servant who was struck. 


such a thing! — 
jarvis I think I remember the name. Pafuri. Johannes 


JOHANNES Do you want to die? Pafuri. Yes, he was houseboy here. I suppose he 


rel 


could be guilty—not that it would help to fix the 
SERVANT Running to the door and opening it) Master ' , ; 
ead ; guilt. Our son is dead. Arthur is dead and punish- 
4 aSUCT . . . 
ment will not bring him back. 
JOHANNES strikes the servant over the head with ae 
the iron bar: the SERVANT falls. ATTHUR JARVIS ELAND This boy denies being involved, but he looks very 
‘ f ‘ Uri . 7 . Y~« 
; 
comes into the door ay. ABSALOM /irTés the ré7 oli er guilty. 
ARTHUR JARVIS falls to the floor jarvis One thing I hope the police will remember; no * 
iceeerees Crick! Get cut! man is to be punished unless guilty. 
The three run to the left, stop in panic, turn and ELAND They'll make very certain before they act, Mr. 
run off to the nght. The lights go out Jarvis. They assured me of that 
‘ I ‘ S . Ss 7 . 
cHornus (Sines “Murder in Parkwold” jarvis I differed sharply with my son concerning our 
Shy aR ' - policy toward the blacks. but in this I want what 
Murder in Parkwold 
he would have wanted—that the guilty feel the 
; ° ' . 
WOMAN Speaking) He was shot at night penalty—no man else. I had quarreled with my 
HORI Murder in Parkwold! son, I suppose you know that. I wish we’d had a 
‘ 5 ‘ ( < ° ; 
chance to patch up that quarrel 
WOMAN Speaking) Nobody knows why or by whom! - : 
; ELAND I’m sure it wasn’t serious 
WHITES Murder in Parkwold'! : : ; 
1ARVIS Yes. It was serious. Over Negro equality. 
MAN Speaking) There was one shot only! He rises 
: And the irony of it, that an advocate of Negro 
HORUS Murder in Parkwold! : : 
equality should have been killed by a Negro. 
WOMAN Speaking) He went to help the servant! here’s only one course with them—a strong hand 
and a firm policy. They understand nothing but 
CHORUS Murder in Parkwold! * : 
discipline, respect nothing else. 
MAN Speaking) The servant had called out! 


ELAND ‘There are good and bad among them 
WHITES Murder in Parkwold! ' 
JARVIS Are there? At this moment I wonder 
CHORUS Murder in Parkwold! . ; , oi 
ELAND We can know them only by their actions. There 


ALI In Parkwold, among the great houses, was a man who came into this house with a pistol, : 
- 
i 


Among the lighted streets and the wide gardens came with intent to steal, and ended by committing 
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murder. Let us find this one man and see that he 
is punished. Let us not blame the whole race. 


jarvis You think he will be found? 
ELAND He will be found. 


jarvis May he suffer as we suffer. As my wife suffers 
now. 


ELAND There’s something | wanted to ask you, Mr. 
Jarvis. If you’d rather not stay in this house 


jarvis I want to stay here. This is where he worked. He 
was here when he heard the cry from the kitchen 
and ran to help. 


ELAND He will be a great loss to us. To our country and 
to me personally. As a parole officer—well, many 
times I'd have given up in despair except for him. 


jarvis And yet they killed him. What would he have 
said about a crime like this? 


ELAND He would have said, “They live in such poverty 
and fear. They see no way out of their poverty or 
their fear and they grow desperate.” 


jarvis Yes. 
He sits 
It sounds like him. 
ELAND You wish to be here alone? 


yarvis Yes—I wish to be here alone. 


(The lights dim. ELAND goes out. Off stage we hear 
again the cries re pe ated 


MAN (Sings, off-stage right) Murder in Parkwold! 


ANOTHER (Sings, off-stage left) Murder in Parkwold! 


SCENE TEN 


A street in Shanty Town. As the lights come up the street 
is empty. A MAN and a WOMAN run through, knocking at 
doors. The zuLus come out of their houses and gather in 
groups around three newspapers, reading intently. There is 
a whistle from off right—the street empties, and.the houses 
go dark. A POLICEMAN passes through, disappears. The 
people emerge from the houses, cluster again around the 
papers. A WHITE MAN and WOMAN enter from the right. 


WOMAN These streets are full of evil: I’m afraid! 


MAN It’s all right, take my arm. This is a shabby neigh- 
borhood. 


WOMAN Hush! 


The POLICEMAN re-enters from left and meets th 
couple center stage. The WOMAN Spe aks with relief 
Good evening, officer. 


The POLICEMAN and the WHITE COUPLE go out 
left. The NEGRO CHORUS sings’ 


Ist MAN It is fear! 
2ND MAN It is fear! 


IsT WOMAN It is fear! 
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3RD MAN It is fear! 


2np MAN Who can enjoy the lovely land, 
The seventy years, 
Che sun that pours down on the earth, 
When there is fear in the heart? 


A group of WHITE SINGERS enters 


WHITE MAN Who can walk quietly in the dusk 
When behind the dusk there are whispers 
And reckless hands? 


WHITE CHORUS Yes. we fear them 


For they are many and we are few! 


NEGRO QUARTET Who can be content 
When he dares not raise his voice? 


WHITE CHORUS It is fear! 


NEGRO QUARTET For fear of the whip, the guard, the loss 
of his house? 


WHITE CHORUS It is fear! 


NEGRO CHORUS For fear of the mines. 
And the prison, 
And the cell from which there is no return? 
Yes, we fear them, 
Though we are many and they are few! 


wuHiteE Who can lie peacefully abed 
When the dark without window is troubled 


By those who hate you for what you are and what 


you do? 


NEGRO You think you know what it is to fear or to hate? 
What is there you have not taken from us except 
hate and fear? 


Yes, we fear them, though we are many and they 


are few! 


WHITE Men are not safe in the streets, 
Not safe in their houses 


NEGRO It is fear! 

wuHite There are brutal murders 
NEGRO It is fear! 

WHITE Robberies! 

NEGRO It is fear! 

WHITE Tonight again a man lies dead! 
NEGRO Yes. it is fear! 

WHITE Yes, it is fear! 

NEGRO Fear of the few for the many! 
wuHite Fear of the few for the many 
NEGRO It is fear! 

WHITE It is fear 
NEGRO It is fear 
WHITE It is fear! 


att. Fear of the few for the many. 
Fear of the many for the few! 


The lights go out 





SCENE ELEVEN 


The light ome up on ELAND, & ho 1s pac ing up and down. 


STEPHEN enters from the right, crosses to Eland. 


<TEPHEN I came as soon as I could, sir. You say—-my 


son 1s here ? Absalom IS here 
ELAND Yes 


sTEPHEN Why is he here? 


It’s not proved, of course 


he killed Arthur Jarvis 


ELAND but the charge is that 


sTEPHEN He killed 


LAND It could not be worse. For me or you or him. 
Forgive me. What I feel is nothing—I know that. 


Only it’s my life wark to help. And this may destroy 
it all. 


stepHzN Absalom is accused of killing Arthur Jarvis? 


ELAND Remember, it’s not proved about Absalom, and | 


don’t believe it! It cannot be true. 


STEPHEN Let me speak to Absalom 


The lights come up on center stage ; we see Absa- 
lom sitting on a stool in a cell, facing away from 
the entrance 
My child, my child! 

ABSALOM Turning) My father! 

STEPHEN At last I have found you 

ABSALOM’ Yes, my father. 

STEPHEN I have searched in every place for you—and | 


find you here. Why have they charged you with 
this terrible crime? 
There 1s no answet 


Answer me, my child. 


Absalom 1s still silent 

ELAND You should rise when your father speaks to you, 
Absalom 

ABSALOM’ =“ Yes, sir. Oh, my father, my father! 


He reach 


through the bars to his father 


STEPHEN My son, my son, if I had only come sooner! 
But we shall make it all well yet, Absalom; for 
the courts are just, and when they have found that 
you did not kill it will be only a light punishment. 

ABSALOM drops his father’s hands 

And when it ends you will come back to Ndotsheni 

and be content in our quietness. For you were a 

boy without guile and without anger, at home 

where there are hills and trees, not in these streets 
where men must live by their wits and without 

The hills are as beautiful as ever, Absalom 


scrupl 
You will be happy there again 
ABSALOM My father 
STEPHEN Yes Silence Yes 


ABSALOM I cannot say it 


STEPHEN I know vou so well, Absalom, that I know you 


could not be guilty of this crime, and so you need 


not fear what the judge will say. You will live again 
at Ndotsheni. 


ABSALOM I shall never come home. 


STEPHEN Why, my son? 


ABSALOM’ Because | am guilty 


STEPHEN Of what, my son? 


ABSALOM 


After a pause) | killed the white man. 


STEPHEN But—this cannot be true. He was shot—in his 


house. 
ABSALOM Yes. 
ELAND There are three men accused in this murder, 
Absalom. Do you try to shield someone ? 


ABSALOM No, sir. There were three of us. Matthew 
Kumalo and Johannes Pafuri and I. It was Jo- 
hannes who struck the servant. but it was I who 


carried the revolver, and 


STEPHEN And—you killed this man? 


,‘BSALOM_§ I did not mean to kill him. We thought he 


would not be there. Then suddenly he was there, 
and I was frightened—and 


A GUARD comes into the shadow from the right) 


ELAND It is time for us to go. 


STEPHEN My son, I stand here, and see you, and a kind 


of dizziness has come over me, so that I am not 
sure what is real, or whether this is a true place 
or in a dream. Did you tell me, you, my son Absa- 


lom, that you had—had killed—a man? 
ABSALOM Yes, my father, it is true. 
GUARD I’m sorry, umfundisi, it’s time for you to go. 


STEPHEN May I come again? 


GUARD Yes, umfundisi. At certain hours on certain days. 
The hours are ended for this day. 
STEPHEN Absalom 


ABSALOM Yes, my fathe1 
STEPHEN Stay well, my child 
ABSALOM Go well. my father. 


STEPHEN turns to go. The lights fade 


SCENE TWELVE 


The lights come up on Stephen in his Shanty Town lodg- 
ing, where he sits at a table trying to write. ALEX, in the 
cot near him, wakes and speaks 


ALEX Uncle Stephen ? 
STEPHEN Yes, Alex 
ALEX Is it very late? 


STEPHEN Yes, very late. 


ALEX But you are not asleep 
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STEPHEN No. I must write a letter. 


ALEX Do you know the best thing that ever happened 


to me? 
STEPHEN No. 


ALEX These shoes you bought me, with the brass toes 
and the brass heels. Would it be all right if I kept 


them in bed with me? 


STEPHEN If they’re clean. 


ALEX I cleaned them on the quilt. I can see my face in 
the brass. I could walk all the way to Ndotsheni 
wearing these shoes! 

STEPHEN Please, Alex, lic and sleep. Or be silent. This ts 
a hard letter. 

ALEX Who do you write to, Uncle Stephen? 

STEPHEN I write to my wife in Ndotsheni. To the mother 
at home. O TJixo, Tixo! O God of all lost peopie 
and of those who go toward death, tell me what 
to say to her! How can I say this to the mother, 
O my Tixo? That he has done this thing! That 
I cannot bring him home! That he will perhaps 
never, never come home! 

ALEX Uncle Stephen—who will not come home? 

STEPHEN My son Absalom. 

ALEX But Uncle Stephen, you are an umfundisi, and you 
can ask God to help you, and he will surely help 
you. 

STEPHEN I don’t know. Alex. 


He sings “Lost in the Stars” 

Before Lord God made the sea and the land 

He held all the stars in the palm of his hand, 

And they ran through his fingers like grains of sand, 
And one little star fell alone. 


Then the Lord God hunted through the wide night 
air 
For the little dark star on the wind down ther: 
And he stated and promised he’d take special care 
So it wouldn’t get lost again 


Now a man don’t mind if the stars grow dim 

And the clouds blow over and darken him, 

So long as the Lord God’s watching over them, 
Keeping track how it all goes on 


But I’ve been walking through the night and th 
day 

rill my eyes get weary and my head turns grey, 

And sometimes it seems maybe God’s gone away, 

Forgetting the promise that we heard him say 

And we're lost out here in the stars 

Little stars, big stars, 

Blowing through the night. 


And we're lost out here in the stars. 
STEPHEN, CHORUS Little stars. 

Big stars, 

Blowing through the night, 

And we're lost out here in the stars. 


CURTAIN 


ibd 


STEPHEN 


ACT TWO 


SCENE ONE 





The curtain goes up on a dark and bare stage. The CHorys 
enters in the dark. The lights come up after the music 
has be Cun. 


LEADER, CHORUS (Singing “The Wild Justice’) 

Have you fished for a fixed star 
With the lines of its light? 

Have you dipped the moon from the sea 
With the cup of night? 

Have you caught the rain’s bow in a pool 
And shut it in? 

Go hunt the wild justice down 
To walk with men. 


Have you plotted the high cold course of a heron’s 
flying, 

Or the thought of an old man dying, 

Or the covered labyrinth of 

Why you love where you love? 

Or, if one love you, 

Why your love is true? 

Only for a little, then, 

Tease the wild justice down to dwell with men. 


When the first judge sat in his place 

And the murderer held his breath 

With fear of death in his face, 

Fear of death for death, 

And all that could be said, for and against, was said, 

And the books were balanced, and two, not one, 
were dead, 

Was justice caught in this net? 

Not yet, no, not quite yet, not yet. 


No, tug first at the fixed star 
On the lines of its light, 
Sieve the moon up out of the sea 
With the black seine of night, 
Snare first the rain’s bow in a pool 
And close it in. 
The wild justice is not found 
In the haunts of men. 
The wild justice is not found in the haunts of men! 


The lights come up on John’s tobacco shop. John 


stands behind the counter, Stephen sits before him 


joHN When you go before a judge you have to have a 


lawyer. Now a lawyer's paid to lie and make it 
sound like the truth. I’m getting a good lawyer. A 
white man’s lawyer. And he'll do all he can for all 
three. There’s no use trying to defend one alone 

they all have to stick together in this. If they do 
that because the fact is 


there’s not much evidence against them. 


There’s 


there’s a good chance, 


an identification, by the servant. 


JOHN when our lawyer 


Well. gets through with that, 
maybe not. You see, the only one the servant says 
he identified is Johannes Pafuri. He says he knew 
him because of his eyes. He’s got a peculiar twitch 
over his eye, and the servant could see 


even with the mask on 


his eyes, 
so he says he’s sure it was 
Johannes. On the other hand, suppose it was some- 
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STEPHEN 


What have I come to here, 
At this crossing of paths? 
Topp DuNCAN 


body else with a twitch over his eye? With the rest 
of his face covered it would be hard to be sure it 
was Johannes, wouldn’t it? Well, the lawyer will 
bring that up. And that'll shake the identification 


And there’s no other evidence against them, posi- 


tively none. 


STEPHEN Except that—they were there. They will have 


to say that they were there. 
joHN Why 


STEPHEN Because it is the truth. 

HN The truth! Why would they tell the truth in a 
court? Do they want to get themselves hanged? 
No, if they all say they know nothing about it 
they'll get off. as sure as God’s got whiskers 


STEPHEN But in a court there is a plea 
cullty 


guilty o1 


jouN Yes. They'll plead not guilty. Everybody does 


STEPHEN But Absalom says he will plead guilty 


[OHN (Good God ! Why i 


STEPHEN Because he is guilty. 


joHN Look, Stephen, if they don’t all tell the same 


anything can happen to them. Surely you se 


Let them prove the boys guilty if they can. It’s not 
up to the defense to hand ‘em their case on a 
platter 


STEPHEN I haven’t told Absalom what to say. But he 


savs he will not lie again. That he’s done his last 
evil, and from now on he won't tell a lie or do 
any wrong. And so he will tell them that he was 


there. And that he shot Arthur Jarvis 


Will he tell 


hanne S 


JOHN them Matthew was there—and Jo- 


STEPHEN Yes 


1OHN Well—that changes everything. You better fix that, 
brother, and fix it fast, or I give you my word 
we ll TX Absalom alk to him, brother 


STEPHEN i will ple: 1 guilty 


10OHN A man who pleads guilty to murder receives the 


punishment of the first degre 


and that’s hanging 
by your neck with a sack over your head. They 
don’t fool about that 


} 


STEPHEN He has already confession. He has ad- 


mitted the whole 
can deny th: ( in y he 


) vt no 
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vas out of his 
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STEPHEN And Matthew and Johannes will plead not 
guilty? 


youn Of course they will. That’s part of the game. This 
is what happens in a court, Stephen. The defendant 
may be guilty as hell but he goes in and pleads not 
guilty and his lawyer tries to make the evidence 
look as if he’s not guilty. The prosecution may be 
weak as hell but it goes in and tries to make things 
look as if the defendant’s guilty as a hyena. Each 
one tries to foul up the witnesses on the other side 
and make his own witnesses look good. If the de- 
fense piles up the most points, why fine, the old 
sheep-face of a judge says he’s not guilty. If the 
prosecution piles up the most points, why old 
sheep-face says hang him up. It’s a game. Truth 
has nothing to do with it. Now if Absalom pleads 
guilty it would make it look bad for all three—but 
don’t let him do it, brother, because I’m going to 
get Matthew out of this, and anything Absalom 
says is going to be used against him. By me, if 
necessary. So talk to him, Stephen, talk to him as 
you never talked to anybody before. He doesn’t 
want to die—and you don’t want him to die. If 
you want him to live, tell him to plead not guilty. 


(The lights dim. jouN goes out. Stephen is lejt 
musing alone.) 


STEPHEN (Sings “The Soliloquy” 
What have I come to here, 
At this crossing of paths? 
Must he tell a lie and live 
Or speak truth and die? 
And, if this is so, 

What can I say to my son? 
O Tixo, Tixo, help me! 


Often when he was young 
I have come to him and said, 

“Speak truly, evade nothing, what you have done 
Let it be on your head.” 


And he heeded me not at all, 
Like rain he ran through my hands, 
Concealing, as a boy will, taking what was not his, 
Evading commands 


For he seemed to hear none of my words ; 
Turning, shifting, he ran 

Through a tangle of nights and days. 

Till he was lost to my sight, and ran far into evil 

And evil ways, 

And he was stricken 

And struck back, 

And he loved, and he was desperate with love and 
fear and anger, 

And at last he came 

To this 

© God of the humble and the broken 

© God of those who have nothing, nothing, 
nothing 

To this 

To the death of a man! 

To the death of a man! 


A man he had given to death 
Then my words came back to him, 





And he said, “I shall do no more evil, tell no more 
untruth ; : 
I shall keep my father’s ways, and remember 
them.” 


And can I go to him now 
And say, “My son, take care, 
Tell no truth in this court, lest it go ill with you 
here ; 
Keep to the rules, beware” ? 


And yet if I say again, 
“It shall not profit a man 
If he gain the whole world and lose his own soul,” 
I shall lose Absalom then. 
I shall lose Absalom then. 
(He speaks) 
I must find some other way 
Some other hope. 
My son did not mean to kill his son, 
Did not mean to kill. 
(He sings) 
O Tixo, Tixo, help me! 
(He speaks) 
To whom can I appeal? 
(He sings) 
O Tixo, Tixo, help me! 
(He speaks) 
Where can I turn now? 
(He sings) 
O Tixo, Tixo, help me! 


The lights dim out, and come up on the door of a well- 
kept residence in Johannesburg. STEPHEN goes to the door, 
knocks, gets no answer, and starts to go. JAMES JARVIS 
opens the door) 
jarvis Yes? Did you knock? 


STEPHEN I—TI’m sorry, sir. I 
answer—I— 


expected a servant to 


jarvis There are no servants here today, umfundisi. Did 


you wish to see one of them? 


STEPHEN No, umfundisi. I wished to see you. 


TARVIS Yes? 


STEPHEN I 
His body fails him. His cane clatters to the ground 
and he sits on the step. JARVIS comes down to him 
Forgive me, umnumzana 
His hat lies beside him, he reaches for it, leaves it 


jarvis Are you ill, umfundisi? 
STEPHEN doesn’t answer, he is trembling, looking 


at the ground; finally he looks up and speaks 


STEPHEN Forgive me—I—shall recover. 


jarvis Do you wish water? Or food, perhaps? Are you 


hungry ? 


STEPHEN reaches for his cane, with another effort 
gets to his feet. yarvis stands watching him, finally 
picks up his battered old hat and hands it to him 

STEPHEN ‘Thank you, sir. I am sorry. I shall go now. 


jarvis But you said you wished to see me. 
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STEPHEN: It was my son that killed you 
Topp Duncan, Leste Banks 

STEPHEN Yes, SII. 

jarvis Well, then 


STEPHEN I have no words to say it. 


rARVIS You are in fear of me. I do not know why 


STEPHEN I cannot tell it. 


umnumzZana. 


jarvis I wish to help whenever I can. Is it so heavy 


thing? 





a 


STEPHEN It is the heaviest thing of all my years 

JARVIS You need not be afraid. I try to be just 

STEPHEN Umnumzana—this thing that is the heaviest 
thing of all my years—it is also the heaviest thing 
of all your vears 


You Can 


understand 


JARVIS ean only one thing But I still do 1 


fa 


‘ 


STEPHEN Slowly) It was my son that killed vour sé 
TARVIS (urns and valks away ther ‘ Wie haci 
Stephen 
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STEPHEN 


Why did 


JARVIS you come? 


[There were three who went to rob the house. 
umnumzana. Two of them have lied and said they 


were not there. My son has told truth, that he was 
there, that he fired the revolver that killed your 
son. He will die for this truthtelling, the lawyer 
thinks. 

jarvis Not for his truthtelling. 

STEPHEN Umnumzana, could you intercede for him? 

JARVIS One does not seek to influence a court. 

STEPHEN He did not mean to kill. And he tells truth 
Is there not a core of good in him who tells truth? 

jARVIS My son left his doors always open. He trusted his 
fellow men. And for this vour son killed him 

STEPHEN He never meant to kill. But the revolver was 
in his hand and he heard someone coming and was 
frightened 

JARVIS Have you thought what it is for me that my son 
is dead? 
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STEPHEN I have tried. I have thought of—my son— 


jarvis Have you thought what it is for his mother? His 


mother will die of this. It’s in her face. 


STEPHEN I know. I can see the face of my son’s mother. 
Forgive me, umnumzana—lI know what this is to 
you. But—if he were only to live 


even far from us. 


even shut up 


jarvis I try to be just. I know what it is to lose a son. 
But—I say again 


court. And even if the judge were merciful, mercy 


one does not try to influence a 


can be pitiless. If your son went free ten thousand 
others might be misled into the death he escaped. 
Better that one be punished where punishment is 


deserved—and the ten thousand be warned. 


STEPHEN I think he did not mean evil, umnumzana. And 
to die—when he is loved— 
jarvis I know about death. 


STEPHEN If I could take him back to his home, umnum- 
zana! Away from Johannesburg. He grew up in 
Ndotsheni. Among the hills. There was no evil in 
him then. From our house we could see up through 
the clove to your great house. You were kind to 
the folk who worked the little farms. Be kind again. 
A terrible thing has befallen my people. We are 
lost. Not many have found their way to the Christ, 
and those who have not are lost. My son was lost. 
This would not have happened if there were not 
the gold mines, and the great city your people 
have built, and the little hope we have. 


Umfundisi, there are two races in South Africa. 
One is capable of mastery and _ self-control—the 
other is not. One is born to govern, the other to be 


JARVIS 


governed. One is capableeof culture and the arts 
of civilization—the other is not. The difference be- 
tween us is greater than that I live on a hill and 
you live in the valley. If my son had killed your 
son I would not have come to you for mercy. Nor 
to the judge. Whether it were my son or yours, | 
would have said, let him answer the law! 

You 


STEPHEN you could save him 


You have neither heard understood me! 
There is only a handful of whites in South Africa 
to control the great tide of blacks—and the blacks 
have no control of their own! They have no mind 


to it It’s 


JARVIS nor 


and no mind for it! their way to 


run 
and evade and lie and strike down in the dark! 
Those who will not keep order must be kept in 


order! Those who lift their hands to kill must know 
that the penalty for death is death! 
Humbly) Umnumzana—I read my Testament 
carefully. Jesus has not said this. 


STEPHEN 


jarvis No, he has not, but where there is government 


it’s true. Have you more to say to me? 


STEPHEN No, umnumzana. 


JARVIS turns to go in. The lights dim) 
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SCENE TWO 


The lights come up on Irina’s hut. We see 1R1NA hanging 
some clothes on a clothesline. 


IRINA (Sings “Stay Well” 
If I tell truth to you, 
My love, my own, 
Grief is your gift to me, 
Grief alone, 
Wild passion at midnight, 
Wild anger at dawn, 
Yet when you're absent 
I weep you gone. 
Stay well, O keeper of my love, 
Go well, throughout all your days, 
Your star be my luckiest star above 
Your ways the luckiest ways. 
Since unto you my one love is given, 
And since with you it will remain, 
Though you bring fear of hell, despair of heaven, 
Stay well, come well to my door again. 
STEPHEN enters from the left, knocks and then 
calls 
STEPHEN Irina? 
IRINA Yes? 
STEPHEN The trial will begin tomorrow. Do you wish 
to be there? 
IRINA Could I see him? 
STEPHEN Yes. All those in the court will see him. 
iRtINA Then I wish to go. Umfundisi—is anything sure? 
STEPHEN Nothing is sure. He will be tried. It’s not known 
what will come of it. 
IRINA He might go free? 
STEPHEN I wish I could say ves. Tie says he will plead 
guilty. He says he will speak the truth. If he does 
I think he will stay in the prison. For a long time. 
IRINA For a long time. 
STEPHEN For a very long time. 
IRINA So that I will never see him? 
STEPHEN It may be many years. 
\RINA Many years. 
STEPHEN Would you wait for him—if it were so long? 
IRINA Yes, umfundisi. I would wait 
STEPHEN He has asked me—would you wish to marry 
him in the prison—so that your child will have his 
name? 
IRINA Yes. 


STEPHEN He wishes it. 
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STEPHEN: I will come for you tomorrow 
And I will tell him that vou wish the mar- 


riage. Stay well, Irina. 
Inez MatrHews, Topp DuNCAN 
mRINA (Running to him) Umfundisi 
STEPHEN Yes? 
mRINA Will they kill him? 
STEPHEN It’s not known vet. 
IRINA I want him to live! I want him to come back 
to me! 
STEPHEN Even if it’s many years? 
IRINA Yes. 


STEPHEN And you will wait? 
IRINA Yes 
STEPHEN Even if he does not come back at all? 
IRINA I will still wait 
STEPHEN And when the desire is on you? 
IRINA. | desire only him 
STEPHEN Stroking her hair) I will come tomorrow for 
you. And I will tell him that you wish the n 
‘ y ( i? 
riage. Stay well, Inna ai 
IRINA Go well, my father In the 
STEPHEN goes out. IRINA sings “Stay Well’ erned 
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When you have fled 
My love, my own, 


irom me, 


I’ve waited quietly, 


He re alone 


Some come back at midnight. 
Or come back at dawn. 
Now that you’re absent 
| weep you gone. 


Go well, though wild the road and far 
Stay well through darkening days. 

Your star luckiest 
Your luckiest 


Though into storm your lone bark be driven. 


be still my star, 


wavs the ways, 


Though my eves ache for you in vain, 
Though you bring fear 


Stay we I. 


at dawn. despair at cven, 


come well to my door again 


The lights dim 


SCENI rTHREI 
troom. The judge’s bench is at the left; the judg 
dad. Absa mand Mattheu 1re in the pri oner's dock. 
puri? rl are all t} é ie have ee? vho are con- 
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Linda, John, Stephen, the servant, and many Zulu spec- 
tators. James Jarvis, Eland, and a number of whites sit 
on the opposite side of the courtroom, As the lights com: 
up Johannes Pafuri is in the witness box, center, and 
Burton, the defense lawyer, is questioning him. 


BURTON Johannes, you have been identified as one of 
three masked men who entered the kitchen of 
Arthur Jarvis on October eighth, between eleven 
and twelve. Were you there at that time? 


JOHANNES No, sir. 


BURTON Where were you? 


JOHANNES At Mrs. Ndela’s house, in End Street. 
BURTON How do you know you were there at eleven? 


JOHANNES Because we had been dancing at a place in 
High Street till nearly cleven, and at eleven we 
were at Mrs. Ndela’s. 


BURTON Who else was there? 


JOHANNES Matthew Kumalo was there, and the girls 


Linda and Rose. 


BURTON ‘The witness is excused. Will Matthew Kumalo 
take the stand? 
(MATTHEW KUMALO comes down into witness box 
Matthew Kumalo, you are accused of being one 
of three masked men who entered the kitchen of 
Arthur Jarvis on October eighth, between eleven 
and twelve. Were you there at that time? 


MATTHEW No, sir. 

BURTON Where were you? 

MATTHEW At Mrs. Ndela’s, in End Street. 
BURTON You are sure of the time? 


MATTHEW Yes, sir. We had been dancing at the place 
in High Street, and when we came to Mrs. Ndela’s 
she said, “You are late, but come in,” 


that it was near eleven. 


and we saw 


BURTON Do you know Absalom Kumalo? 


MATTHEW Yes, sir. He is the son of my father’s brother. 


BURTON Was he with you on this evening 


MATTHEW No, sir. 


BURTON Do you know where he was? 


MATTHEW No, sir. 


BURTON The witness is excused for the moment 
(MATTHEW steps back to the bench and sits. BURTON 
crosses to the judge 
Your honor, I am about to call the third defendant, 
Absalom Kumalo. Before I do so I wish to explain 
that his plea of guilty is his own choice, and that 


I have not attempted to influence him in any way 
yupce I understand, sir. You may proceed 


Absalom Kumalo, will take the stand 
(ABSALOM does so) 


RURTON 


Absalom Kumalo, you are accused of being one 
of three masked men who entered the kitchen of 
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Arthur Jarvis on October eighth, between cleven 
and twelve in the evening. Were you there at that 
time? 

ABSALOM Yes, sir. 


BURTON Who were the two masked men with you? 


ABSALOM Matthew Kumalo and Johannes Pafuri. 


BURTON What was your purpose in going there? 


ABSALOM To steal something from the house. 


BURTON Why did you choose this day? 


ABSALOM Because Johannes said the house would be 


empty at that time. 
BURTON This same Johannes Pafuri here? 
ABSALOM § Yes, sir. 
BURTON When did you three go to this house? 


ABSALOM It was after eleven at night. 


BURTON Did you go there disguised? 


ABSALOM We tied handkerchiefs over our mouths. 


BURTON And then? 


ABSALOM We went into the kitchen and there was a 
servant there. 


BURTON This man? 
ABSALOM Yes, that is the man. 
BURTON Tell the court what happened then. 


ABSALOM This man was afraid. He saw my revolver. He 
said, “What do you want?” Johannes said, “We 
want money and clothes.” This man said, “You 
cannot do such a thing.” Johannes said, “Do you 
want to die?” Then this man called out, “Master! 
Master!” and Johannes struck him over the head 
with the iron bar. 

BURTON Did he call again? 

ABSALOM He made no sound 

BURTON What did you do? 


ABSALOM No, we were silent and listened. 


BURTON Where was your revolver? 
ABSALOM In my hand. 
puRTOM And then? 
ABSALOM Then a white man came into the doorway. 
BURTON ‘And then? 


ABSALOM I was frightened. I fired the revolver 


BURTON’ And then? 
ABSALOM The white man fell. 
BURTON And then? 


Matthew said. “We must go.” So we all went 


quickly. 


ABSALOM 
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guRTON Where did you go? 

apsALOM I wandered about. I wanted to find a place 
to hide. 

jupce I have a question to ask, Mr. Burton 

gurTON Yes, Your Honor. 

yupce Why did you carry a revolver? 


,sBSALOM§ It was to frighten the servant of the house 


jupce Where did you get this revolver? 
apsALOM I bought it from a man. 
jupce Was this revolver loaded when you bought it? 
spSALOM_§ It had two bullets in it. 


yupcE How many bullets were in it when you went to 


) 


this house 
ABSALOM One 
jupce What happened to the other? 
ABSALOM _I took the revolver out into the hills and fired it 
yupGeE What did you fire at? 
ABSALOM I fired at a tree. 
Did you hit this tree ? 


Yes. I hit it. 


] UDGE 
ABSALOM 


1UDGI Then you thought, “Now I can fire this revolver” ? 


ABSALOM Yes, that is so. 


jupce And when Matthew Kumalo and Johannes Pafuri 
say they were not with you at the time of the 


murder they are lying? 
ABSALOM’ = Yes, they are lying. 


Do vou know where they went after the crime 


No, I do not know 


ABSALOM 


rupDGE Where did you go: 


ABSALOM _I_ went to a plantation and buried the revolver 
jupbceE And what did you do next? 
ABSALOM =I prayed there 
jupce What did you pray there? 


ABSALOM =I prayed for forgiveness 


jupce How did the police find you? 
ABSALOM Johannes Pafuri brought them to where I wa 
jupce And what did you tell them? 


ABSALOM I told them it was not Johannes who had killed 


the white man, it was I myself. 

And how was the revolver found? 
ABSALOM No. I told the police where to find it 
jupbce And every word you have said is true 
ABSALOM Every word is true 


jupce There is no lie in it? 
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ABSALOM There is no lie in it, for I said to myself, I 
shall not lie any more, all the rest of my days, 
nor do anything more that is evil. 


jupce In fact, you repented 


ABSALOM § Yes, I repented: 
jupceE Because you were in trouble? 


ABSALOM’ Yes, because I was in trouble. 


jupce Did you have any other reason for repenting? 


nil 
ABSALOM No, | had no other reason. 


jupce I have no further questions, Mr. Burton. 
BURTON ‘The witness is dismissed 
The lights dim in the courtroom, and the cuorus 
comes forward 
CHORUS Sings 


And here again, in this place, 

A man who has killed takes breath 
With the fear of death in his face, 

Fear of death for death, 

And are the terms of justice clearly met? 
Not yet, no, not quite yet 


The courtroom lights come up again. The spec- 


they all sit 
except the three boys who are awaiting sentence 


tators are standing; the |UDGE sits; 


jupGeE The evidence in this case is in many ways incon- 
clusive, unsatisfactory, and fragmentary. Some of 
the witnesses are or could be interested parties. 
Some of the accused appear to have testified in 
collusion with each other or other witnesses. There 
are many points not clear, some of which, perhaps, 
will now never be clear. It seems quite possible 
that Matthew Kumalo and Johannes Pafuri are 
guilty with Absalom Kumalo of the murder of 
Arthur Jarvis. It was the identification of Pafurn 
by the servant who was struck that led to Pafuri’s 
arrest. It was the arrest of Pafuri that led the 
police to arrest Absalom and later Matthew. The 
alibis offered by Matthew and Johannes are ob- 
viously doubtful. No reason has come to light why 
Absalom should involve in the robbery and murder 
two men who were not with him at the time and 
not guilty. And yet, after long and thoughtful con- 
sideration, my assessors and I have come to the 
conclusion that the guilt of Matthew and Johannes 
is not sufficiently established 

MATTHEW and JOHANNES look at each other, 
puzzled 

There remains the case against Absalom Kumalo. 
Except for his plea and his confession the case 
against him remains substantially that against Jo- 
hannes and Matthew. His guilt is not established 
but that testimony, taken 
together with his confession, leads us inescapably 


in the testimony alone 


to the conclusion that he is guilty. No reason has 
been offered why he should confess to a deed he 
did not commit, and his own insistence that he 
had no intention to kill operates to validate the 
Matthew Kumalo and Johannes 


Pafuri, you are discharged and may step down. 


confession itself 
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(They do so, move over right quietly; LINDA and 
ROSE rise and join them 

Absalom Kumalo, have you anything to say before 
I pronounce sentence? 


ABSALOM I have only this to say, that I killed this man, 


but I did not mean to kill him, only I was afraid. 


Absalom Kumalo, 

The spectators lean toward the 
a little black cap on his head 

. I sentence you to be returned to custody, and io 
be hanged by the neck until you are dead. And 
may the Lord have mercy on your soul. 


] UDGE 
JUDGE, who puts 


IRINA rises, then STEPHEN. JARVIS gets up and 
crosses the courtroom, As he does so he is met hy 
STEPHEN. JARVIS steps back to let STEPHEN pass. 
He goes to Absalom, who 
motionless 


stands stunned and 


SCENE FOUR 


The prison cell. The lights come-up on the chorus 


CHORUS Sings “Cry, the Beloved Country” 
Cry, the beloved country, 
Cry, the beloved land, 
; the wasted childhood, 
the wasted youth, 
the wasted man! 
Cry, the broken tribes, and the broken hills, 
and the right and wrong forsaken, 
the greed that destroys us, 
the birds that cry no more ! 
Cry, the beloved country, 
Cry, the lost tribe, the lost son. 


The cuorus parts, revealing the prison cell Absa- 
lom is in the cell, Irina near him. STEPHEN is read- 


ing the marriage service 


STEPHEN to live together after God’s ordinance in 
the holy estate of Matrimony? Wilt thou obey him, 
and serve him, love, honour, and keep him, and 
forsaking all others, keep thee only unto him, so 
long as ye both shall live? 


IRINA I will. 
WOMAN Sings 

Cry. the unborn son, 

the inheritor of our fear, 

let him not laugh ‘too gladly in the water of th 

clove. 

nor stand too silent 

when the setting sun makes the veld red with fire. 
STEPHEN And now you are man and wife, my son, and 


my daughter. Irina will come with me to Ndotsheni. 


Absalom. 
ABSALOM I am glad, my father. 


STEPHEN We shall care for your child as if it were ow 


own 
ABSALOM I thank vou, my father 


STEPHEN Will you wish to say good-by to Irina? 


Co 
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ABSALOM There is no way to say good-by. My father, | 


must go to—Pretoria. 


STEPHEN There will be an appeal. 


ABSALOM But it will not help. I am afraid. I am afraid 


of the hanging. 
STEPHEN Be of courage, my son. 


ABSALOM It’s no help to be of courage! O Tixo, Tixo, 


I am afraid of the rope and the hanging! 
IRINA kneels 
GUARD You must go now. 
Where I go there will be no wife or child or 


father or mother! There is no food taken or given! 
And no marriage! Where I go! O Tixo, Tixo! 


ABSALOM 


CHORUS Sings ) 

Cry, the unborn son, 

fatherless, 

let him not be moved by the song of the bird, 
nor give his heart to a mountain 


nor to a valley! 


Cry, the beloved country ! 


Cry, the lost son, 

the lost tribe 

the lost 

The great red hills stand desolate, 
and the earth has torn away like flesh. 
These are the valleys 

Of old men and old women, 

of mothers and children. 


WOMAN (Sings 


Cry, the beloved land. 


The lights dim 


SCENE FIVI 


As the lights come up we see Alex playing with a little 
Negro boy and girl. There is a small handmade toy be- 
tween them. We can see the interior of the chapel, center 


stave. 


ALEX (Sings “Big Mole” 
Big Mole was a digger of the fastest kind; 
He’d dig in the earth like you think in your mind; 
When Big Mole came to the side of a hill 
Instead of going over he'd start in to drill. 
He promised his mother a well in the town 
And he brought boiling water from a_ thousand 
feet down! 


Down, down, down, down, 

Three mile, four mile, five mile down; 

He can go through rock, he can go through coal: 
Whenever you come to an oversize hole 

Down at the bottom is Big Black Mole! 

Big Black Mole, Big Black Mole! 


When Mole was a younker they showed him a 
mine ; 

He said, “I like the idea fine, 

Let me have that hose, let me have that drill.” 





EDWARD I know a lot of 
My father 


English 


ALEX 


karger—pix 


george 


Zulu words 


taught them to me Ingeli is 
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If they hadn’t shut it off he’d be boring still! 
And down at the bottom he chunked all around 
Till he chunked out 


a city six mile in the ground! 


Down, down, down, down, 
Three mile, four mile, five mile down; 
You can bet your pants, you can bet your soul, 
Whenever you come to a main-size hole 


Down at the bottom is Big Black Mole! 
Big Black Mole! Big Black Mole! 


Bie Mole had 


He promised her diamonds for her hands and feet ; 


a girl who was small and sweet: 


He dug so deep and he dug so well, 
He broke right into the ceiling of hell, 
And he looked the old devil spang in the eye, 


And he said. “I’m not coming back here till I die!” 


EDWARD JARVIS enters and stands listening 


4 


Vins 


S 


Down. down, down, down, 


Phree 


He can go through rock, he can go through 


mile, four mile, five mile down; 

Whenever you come to a sure-enough hol 

Down at the bottom is Big Black Mole! 

Big Black Mole, Big Black Mole, Big Black Mole! 





EDWARD Hi, there! 
ALEX Hi 


The other two CHILDREN vet up and run off to 


EDWARD You know, there’s one thing I have to say for 


your voice—it’s loud. It reminds me of Jericho. 

ALEX Jericho? 

EDWARD Yes, the man that knocked the town over with 

music. 

ALEX It was Joshua that broke the walls of the city with 
music. Jericho was the name of the city he de- 
stroyed 

EDWARD How do you know that 


ALEX My uncle read it to me out of the Old Testament. 


Well, 


Or SOtTTi¢ 


EDWARD 


don’t sing 


ot the sf 


as loud as you can around her 


. \] } ] 
Wallis mgnt go down. 


EDWARD laughs, ALEX joins him, they both laugh 


ALEX I'll be very careful. siz 
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EDWARD I’m waiting for my grandfather now. We live 
up there in the hills. 


ALEX I know. I’ve seen you riding around up there. On 
a bicycle. 


EDWARD Sometimes I ride a bicycle, sometimes a horse. 
I can fall off both just fine. 
(They laugh again) 
What have you got there? 


ALEX A digging machine. 

EDWARD Does it work? 

ALEX Not much. I made it myself. 
EDWARD What’s your name? 

ALEX Alex. 


EDWARD Mine’s Edward. I guess your uncle’s the um- 
fundisi here. 


ALEX Yes, he is. 


EDWARD’ I know a lot of Zulu words. My father taught 
them to me. /ngeli is English. 


ALEX That's right. 

EDWARD What’s the word for water? 
ALEX Amanzi. 

EDWARD And how do you say to die? 
ALEX Siyafa. 


EDWARD The young /ngeli siyafa for amanzi—is that 
right? 


ALEX You mean the English boy is dying for water? 


EDWARD Uh-huh. I am, too. Only I'd rather have milk. 
out of the fridge 


ALEX The fridge? 

EDWARD You know, the refrigerator 

ALEX My uncle doesn’t have one 

EDWARD How do you keep the milk cold? 

ALEX We have no milk. Nobody has milk in Ndotsheni 
EDWARD No milk! 

ALEX No. Can I get you some water? 


EDWARD Never mind. 


To himself) No milk ... You 
know, you’ve got a real idea here; if you had 
something heavy on that string, and it had a point 
on it, and it kept dropping on the ground, it 
would really dig. 


sLEX Like a nail? 

JAMES JARVIS enters from the left 
rARvis We’re going now, Edward. 
EDWARD Yes, Grandfather 

He rises. ALEX rises 
rARVIS The car’s at the market 
ALEX (Afraid of Jarvis) I have to go 


He runs to the right 


EDWARD Good-by. Alex! 


ALEX (Stopping) Good-by—-Edward ! 
He runs off behind the chapel, waves to EDWarp 
who also waves farewell 


yaARVvIS Edward, when you are a man, you will live your 
own life. You will live as you please to live. But 
while you live with me, never let me see this again 


EDWARD You mean talking with this boy? 
JARVIS I mean that 
EDWARD’ But I like him. He’s bright and he’s nice. 


jarvis There are not many rules in my house. I am lay 
in many ways. and not easily angered. 
He sits—his head in his hands. EDWARD sits besid, 
him 
I have lost so much that I don’t know why I go 
on living, or what’s worth saving. I don’t know 
any more why any man should do his tasks of 
work for gain or love his child. I don’t know why 
any child should obey—or whether good will com 
of it or evil. But I do know this; there are som 
things that I cannot bear to look on. 


We hear organ music. The lights come up in th 
chapel. PARISHIONERS come in from the right and 
take their places in the chapel. STEPHEN and GRACE 
enter. Stephen stands before the pulpit. Jarvis stil 


sits on the step 


STEPHEN (Speaking from the pulpit) I will say first the 
hardest thing I have to say. I am resigning from 
my pastorate at Ndotsheni. I shall be your um- 
fundisi no more. It had been my hope to end my 


years here, but—I cannot now 
EDWARD Aren't we going. Grandfather 
rARVIS We'll wait a moment 


STEPHEN Myson Absalom will die tomorrow morning on 
the scaffold for a murder to which he confessed, 
and of which he was guilty. You all know of this. 
The man he killed was known to you, too. He was 
Arthur Jarvis. He was born in the hills above our 
little town. There was a brightness upon him even 
as a child. As a man he was a friend of our race, a 
friend of all men, a man all men could be proud 
of. And my son—killed him. And the mother ef 
Arthur Jarvis is dead of grief for her son. My 
people, if I stay here now I become a hindrance t 
you, and not a help. I must go 


PARISH- You cannot go, umfundisi! 


IONERS You cannot go! 
No. umfundisi ! 
STEPHEN This is a poor village, Ndotsheni, and it grows 


poorer. In the past when our little church was in 
desperate need we have sometimes turned to Arthur 
Jarvis, and he has helped us. He will not help her 
again. And no one will help you while I remain 
here, for the man who slew him was my son. I must 
go for still another reason, my dear people. When I 





began to serve my God and my church I had a 
sure faith that the God of our world ordered things 
I had a sure faith that though there 
was good and evil I knew which was good. and God 


well for men 


knew it and that men were better in their hearts 
choosing good and not evil. Something has 


haken this in me. I am not sure of my faith. I am 


lost. | am not sure now. I am not sure that we ar 
not all lost. And a leader should not be lost. He 


should know the way, and so I resign my place 


wcrAE Umfundisi, if you have lost your faith, I too have 


ywcrAE Where does a man go, and what does he do when 
his faith is gone? 
STEPHEN I don’t know. 


RIsSH. Oh Please 


Stephen, you have always helped us 

stay 
srepHEN If 1 keep my place, and this black thing has 
happened to my son and is said, little by little the 
will shrink away, the 
will leak more, the floor will break until 
there is none, the 


ew who still worship here 
rusty rool 
windows will go—they will be 
thrown at and broken and will go—and the un- 
painted sides of this chapel I have loved will stand 
empty, roofless—and I shall live in despair beside 
it, knowing that I have done this thing to you and 


to mv church by remaining 


STEPHEN sta to go—they all reach it to hir 
nd he pauses 
LAGER Sings ‘A Bird of Passage 


Lord of the heart, look down upon 
Our earthly pilgrimage, 

Look down upon us where we walk 

From bright dawn to old age, 


Give light not shed by any sun. 


aRISH Lord of the heart! 


read on any pag 


\ bird of passage out ol night 
Flies in at a lighted door. 

Flies through and on in its darkened flight 
And then is seen no more. 

STEPHEN stands for a moment at the pulpit, the 
n ind goes out 

This is the life of men on earth 

Out of darkness we come at birth 


Into a lamplit room. and then 


WARD Speaking through the must 
father 


ORLUS No, 


(Go forward into dark again 


(,0 torward into dark again 


SCENE SIX 


It is before 
sitting on a chair in front of the table in the room where 
we saw him in the first scene of the play. There is an extra 
chair upstage cente? added to this scene. Stephen sits 
watching the clock on the shelf. The cHorus stings as the 
lights come uf 


daylight the next morning and~Stephen is 


CHORUS Four o'clock. it will soon be four 

IRINA Coming in) Umfundisi 

STEPHEN Yes, Irina? 

IRINA She has fallen asleep. She meant to sit and watch 
with you at this hour, and she has been awake till 
only now—but now she sleeps 

STEPHEN We won't wake her, Irina. If she sleeps and the 
hour goes past, then at least it will be past. 

IRINA Even in her sleep she reaches for my hand 


STEPHEN Sit beside her, Irina, if you can 


IRINA Yes, I can 
She starts to go. STEPHEN stops her 


STEPHEN My daughter. I’m glad he found you and not 


some other. 


IRINA I’m glad he found me, my father. 
She goes back into the kitchen 
CHORUS Sings 
Four o'clock. it will soon be four. 
LEADER Sings 
Why do they choose the morning, 
the morning, when men sleep sound? 
CHORUS Sings 
Four o'clock. 
it will soon be four 
STEPHEN Speaks 
If they would kill me instead 
Absalom would make a good man 
But it will never be 
He is waiting now. 
Sleep, O mother. Sleep sound 
Soon Absalom will sleep 
JARVIS enters from le ft. crosses to door. k noc ks. 
STEPHEN, almost unaware of what he ts doing, 
answers 
Yes 
TARVIS In the door vay ] hope you will forgive me for 
coming at this hour, umfundisi 
STEPHEN Rising) Why are you here? 


TARVIS Mav I come in? 


rEPHEN You 


/ 


you wish to come into my hous« 


TARVIS Yes 


STEPHEN Come in, sir 
JARVIS Enter ne I stood outside your church yesterday 
and heard what you said to your people, and what 
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they said to you. I want you to know that I will 
help you with the roof and with the painting—and 
whatever must be done. I will do whatever my son 
would have done. 


STEPHEN I—thank you, sir. The church will thank you 


jarvis Whatever you need. 


STEPHEN Mr. Jarvis. 
(He looks at the clock 
It’s hard for me to think of the church or of—in a 
quarter of an hour my son is to die. 


jarvis I know. I couldn’t sleep—thinking of it. 

STEPHEN I think this does not touch you. 

jarvis Yes. It does. 

STEPHEN I don’t know how. I think it might be better if 
I sat here alone. 

jarvis I know my presence pains you. I know I am the 


last man in the world you wish to see. And yet 
may I stay for a moment? 


STEPHEN If you wish. 


jarvis Stephen Kumalo, my wife is dead. My son is dead. 
I live in a house with a child who knows me only 
as an old man. I have thought many times I would 
be better dead. I thought myself alone in this deso- 
lation that used to be my home. But when I heard 
you yesterday I knew that your grief and mine were 
the same. I know now that of all the men who live 
near this great valley you are the one I would want 
for a friend. And—-I have been walking about—and 
came and knocked here now—because I wanted to 


sit with vou in this hour 


STEPHEN You want to sit with me? 
jarvis Yes, if I may 
STEPHEN Mr. Jarvis, you know that you can give me 


only charity. If vou were seen to touch my hand. 


this town, this whole valley. would turn against you. 


jarvis I've finished with that. I haven’t come here lightly. 
I shall take your hand wherever I like, before whom 
I like. I shall come and worship in your church if I 


wish to worship. May I sit here with you? 


STEPHEN Yes, umnumzana 

JARVIS starts to sit 
This is not a good chair. 

He brings another chair and places it 
It’s almost the hour. O God—O Tixo 


now. 


TARVIS sits 
it is almost 


jarvis But there will be a tomorrow, Stephen. Edward 
will come tomorrow to see Alex. He wants to com 


and play. 


~- 
“— 





STEPHEN I shall be gone. I shall never see this place 
again. Nor the path where Absalom ran to meet me 
nor the hills where he played and came late to 


supper—nor the room where he slept—never, never 
again. 

jARvis You must stay in Ndotsheni. 

STEPHEN If I stayed, do you know what I would preach 


here? That good can come from evil, and evil from 
good! That no man knows surely what is evil or 
what is good! That if there is a God He is hidden 
and has not spoken to men! That we are all log 
here, black and white, rich and poor, the fools and 
the wise! Lost and hopeless and condemned on this 
rock that goes ‘round the sun without meaning! 


jARvis Not hopeless, Stephen, and not without meaning, 
For even out of the horror of this crime some things 
have come that are gain and not loss. My son's 
words to me and my understanding of my son. And 
your words in the chapel, and my understanding 
of those words—and your son’s face in the court- 
room when he said he would not lie any more or do 


any evil. I shall never forget that. 


STEPHEN You think well of my son? 


jarvis I tried not to. But you and I have never had to 
face what Absalom faced there. A man can hardly 
do better than he did when he stood before the 
judge. Stay in Ndotsheni, Stephen, stay with thos 
who cried out to you in the chapel. You have some- 
thing to give them that nobody else can give them. 
And you can be proud of Absalom. 


STEPHEN And he is forgiven, and I am forgiven? 


TARVIS Let us forgive each other. 


STEPHEN Umnumzana—umnumzana'! 


jARvis Let us be neighbors. Let us be friends. 


STEPHEN Umnumzana—before the clock strikes—I shall 
stay in Ndotsheni. You are welcome in this house. 


I have a friend. 


TARVIS” I have a friend. 


The clock strikes four. STEPHEN sits and buries his 
head in his hands. jarvis goes to him, puts en arm 


around him 


CHORUS Sin: 


Each lives alone in a world of dark, 
Crossing the skies in a lonely arc, 

Save when love leaps out like a leaping spark 
Over thousands, thousands of miles! 
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atre or Hallie Flanagan’s study of the 
Federal Theatre—and it is surely not 
the great book that the Abbey Theatre 
deserves and will perhaps some day 
inspire. | hope, incidentally, that the 
measure of Mr. Kavanagh’s accuracy 
is not his confusing Maire O'Neill 
with Maire Quinn, his glossing over 
O’Casey’s complaints against the 
Abbey, or his continual references to 
Denis “Johnson.” 

—Henry Popxin 


AMERICAN PAINTING. By 

Barker. Macmillan, $12.50. 
This is a big, handsome, expensive 

history of painting in America from 


Virgil 


its pre-colonial beginnings through 
Winslow Homer and Thomas Eakins, 
who lived well into the present cen- 
tury (although the bulk of their out- 
put dates before 1900). Mr. Barker’s 
research has been thorough—he has 
examined literally’ hundreds of sec- 
ondary masterpieces in private hands, 
but not usually available for public 
inspection—his writing is witty and 
precise, marked by the perfect urban- 
ity of an expert, on art of all things, 
who knows what he is talking about. 
With a few piffling exceptions, his 
choice of illustrations—there are a 
hundred in all—deserves the highest 
praise, both because the painters are 
fairly represented by their best work, 
and because this work in passing 
manages to be a fascinating portrait 
of America growing up. 

In a compilation of such an ambi- 
tious nature, the author naturally 
must re-work a good deal of thor- 
oughly spaded ground, re-tell a 
y_ twice-told His graves: 
problem, however, is not what to put 
in, but what to leave out. It would 
have been kinder, for example, to 
ignore the Hudson River School's 
John Frederick Kensett altogether 
than to snub him with this summary 
of his attainments: 


good 


many tales. 


“Given a minor 
mind, which he could not help, and 
given a minor and merely descriptive 
technique, which was all that his era 
made available to him, he was wise 
in his contentment...” Or take 
this report of James Hart, an even 
more minor the 
school: “Hart once genially said that 
his patrons wanted ‘something with 
cattle in it, and in his pictures the 
cows take their places very 


member of same 


well: 
after all, to put a cow in her place 





takes a certain kind of skill, which 
may well be sufficient for those who 
like cows.” 

Another and equally serious limi- 
tation is imposed by Mr. Barker’s 
decision to cover so much ground in 
a single volume. The book, which 
runs to 717 pages, is saved from dull- 
ness by the author’s suavity, and 
wonderful sidelights on the American 
scene—like the plain implication that 
our most celebrated horseman and /or 
silversmith of the Colonial era, Paul 
Revere, seems likely to have been a 
crook. But it is still so bulky that it 
is physically hard to handle. And 
most of the other art historians who 
have tackled the history of colonial 
painting in this country—Oskar 
Hagen’s “The Birth of the American 
Tradition in Art” and James Thomas 
Flexner’s “First Flowers of Our Wib 
are both excellent exam- 
ples, and are both generously cited 
in the comprehensive Barker bibli- 
ography 





7° 
derness 


' have been content to cry 
“Enough!” when they have conclud- 
ed, as Hagen does, with the post- 
Revolutionary career of America’s 
first real master, John Singleton Cop- 
ley. 

Copley, incidentally, is the only 
genius of the first order covered in 
Barker's first six hundred pages; it 
is appropriate to add that the author 
is at his best in his handling of this 
complex and fascinating personality. 
The villain of the piece, if such a 
scholarly work may be said to have 
one, is undoubtedly John Trumbull, 
who was responsible for four of the 
historical pastiches in the Rotunda of 


the Capitol in Washington: “they 
are,’ says Barker thoughtfully, 


“monumental only in their dullness,” 
and goes on to quote John Randolph 
as describing Trumbull’s “Declara- 
tion of Independence” as “ ‘the shin 
, such collection of 
legs had ever before been submitted 
to the eyes of men.” But maybe Trum- 
bull off better at that than 
George Washington Parke Custis, 
grandson of Martha and namesake 
of the Father of His Country; that 
Virginia gentleman’s artistic achieve- 


piece, since ho 


comes 


ments are summed up as “definitely 
incompetent.” 

In view of the wealth of fascinating 
detail about such entertaining char- 
acters as Charles Willson Peale and 
Gilbert Stuart it is perhaps ungra- 
cious to complain that the treatment 
of such good regional painters as 
George Caleb Bingham seems a little 
skimpy. It was Peale, for example, 
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who when not paid as promptly as 
he liked for a group portrait of a 
Maryland family resorted to “the 
curious device of threatening to 
publish and then ‘publishing the de- 
linquent’s name in the Maryland Ga- 
zette; the following week .. . the 
debtor replied in a similar advertise- 
ment: “YES, YOU SHALL BE PAID, 
BLT NOT BEFORE YOU HAVE 
LEARNED TO BE LESS_ INSO- 
LENT.” Or take this choice tidbit 
about the alcoholic Gilbert Stuart: 
“On one occasion a buyer sent back 
a portrait to have the costume im- 
proved, and Stuart threatened to 
paste some actual fabric on the can- 
vas in rebuke: he left clothes, he said, 
to the tailor.” 

In addition to those who succeeded, 
American art, like American letters, 
has had its failures. Some, like Ralph 
Blakelock, who was literally driven 
mad by the contemporary lack of 
appreciation for his romantic land- 
scapes, almost achieve the stature of 
true tragedy; others, like Samuel 
Morse (who taught the Civil War 
photographer Matthew Brady the use 

(continued on page 92) 
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of the daguerreotype) Robert Fulton, 
James Whitcomb Riley and General 
Lew (“Ben Hur”) Wallace found 
fame for themselves in other fields. 
Others, like the poet’s son, Ernest 
Wadsworth Longfellow, were mere- 
ly pathetic: with every encourage- 
ment to make art his career, and 
all the advantages a successful father 
could buy, he never sacceeded in 
turning out a single picture worthy 
of mention by name in Barker’s en- 
cyclopedic history. And the younger 
Longfellow was even denied the 
doubtful satisfaction enjoyed by the 
painter Matthew Harris Jouett, of 
whom his father remarked: “I sent 
Matthew to college to make a gentle- 
man out of him, and he has turned 
out to be nothing but a damned sign- 
painter.” 

One more brief crack may perhaps 
convey some of the flavor of “Ameri- 
can Painting,” which from the mo- 
ment of its publication is required 
reading for anybody interested in the 
field, and no small source of delight 
to anybody who likes painters and 
painting. When a patron purchased 
one of Homer Dodge Martin’s ro- 
mantic woodland scenes, the buyer 
asked the artist for a poetic title to 
go with the picture. Martin replied: 
“The home of the telegraph pole.” 
And that, says Barker, “has as much 
poetry as is due anyone who insists 
on something over and above what a 
painter puts into his picture.” 

—NELSON LANSDALE 


CuiLpren & THe THEATRE. Revised 
Edition. By Caroline E. Fisher and 
Hazel Robertson. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. $4.00. 

“Children & The Theatre” is first 
of all an eloquent plea for a wider 
use of dramatics in the education of 
children. The authors are Hazel Rob- 
ertson, director of a well known chil- 
dren’s theatre in Palo Alto, and Caro- 
line Fisher, speech consultant in the 
San Carlos elementary schools. These 
experts are convinced that children 
who are given dramatic work under 
wise direction have a chance to de- 
velop fully as constructive individ- 
uals. Children’s theatre can be a 
“laboratory for contributing to so- 
cial adjustment.” 

Using some outstanding examples 
the authors explain exactly how dra- 
matics can be made part of the edu- 





cational program in almost any type 
of community. The reader is offered 
expert and practical advice on the 
various techniques of stirring up dra- 
matic projects and sustaining inter. 
est in them. This advice includes dis. 
cussion of a variety of typical prob. 
lems: improvising a stage out of work 
tables; securing community support: 
combating the star system; helping 
balance the cast between football 
games and rehearsals. 

The problems of the teacher and 
director also get attention. The play 
chosen must hold the children’s in. 
terest, enhance their love for the 
theatre, and stir their imaginations, 
Therefore “it must be alive and real, 
colorful and rich, educative yet not 
solely educational, and above all not 
above their understanding.” Special 
attention is given to clarifying differ- 
ences between the children and adults 
as actors and also as audiences. “A 
sudden surprise especially in the type 
of character, is very disturbing to the 
child audience.” 

Equipment and efforts of young 
actors are treated with respect wheth- 
er they be gifted and full of grace 
or awkward and self-conscious. Emo- 
tional needs and physical limitations 
characteristic of different periods are 
taken into account and there is sym- 
pathetic recognition of the competi- 
tion for his attention which is en- 
dured by many a school child. Stand- 
ards for the director are high and 
extend craftmanship and 
knowledge both in art and educa- 


beyond 


tion to qualities of personality and 
character. The statement that “the 
children’s theatre is only as secure 
in community life as the director is 
sincere in her diplomacy,” comes with 
authority from one who is completing 
eighteen years of successful theatre 
work in a college community. Since 
to enable children to act ‘naturally, 
spontaneously, and creatively is ob- 
viously one of the most important and 
skillful tasks of the children’s theatre 
director, many professional readers 
will wish for more detailed accounts 
of how to secure this kind of acting 
and illustrations of method. 
And there should perhaps be an indi- 
cation by the authors that 
rules stated categorically, while useful 
guideposts for novices, may 
sionally be ignored by the experi- 
For example: “A character 
should not exit on a line which con- 


more 
some 
occa- 


enced. 


tributes to the play’s development.” 
Or “Children should never be aware 
that there is more than one climax 
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ry 


to a scene. 

Great value has most appropriately 
been given to the place of dance, 
music, and the graphic arts in chil- 
dren’s theatre and the unity of the 
performan¢ e which combines these 
arts with drama. The insistence on 
the director’s need for experience in 
drama’s related fields is welcome. As 
a kind of bonus a special chapter on 
television has been included. New in 
this revised 1950 edition, the section 
is devoted to current prospects for 
better chil- 
dren’s programs in the newest enter- 


more and educational 
tainment medium, with a few helpful 
suggestions as to how teachers can 
most effectively back these projects. 
“Children & The Theatre” is an at- 
tractively presented volume, well in- 
dexed, and a pleasure to read. 


—CHARLOTTE PERRY 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE Arts. By Mor- 
ris Weitz. Harvard University Press. 
$4.00. 

This book seems to be intended for 
two or three hundred philosophers 
of their 
brighter students. It is a formidable 
labyrinth of 
shibboleths in which the amateur is 


and professors and a few 


esoteric allusions and 
almost certain to lose his stomach for 
self-improvement after the first few 
pages. 

“Philosophy of the Arts” offers 
both a survey of past aesthetic views 
and the author’s own theory of the 
nature of art. The historical emphasis 
is on the Bell and Fry theories of aes- 
thetic formalism and the critiques of 
these theories offered by DeWitt 
Parker and C. J. Ducasse. Mr. Weitz’s 
theory attempts to resolve the basic 
issues between formalism and_ its 
critics. 

By far the most interesting portions 
of the book are those concerned with 
theoretic of relatively 
modern art objects. Picasso’s “Guer- 
nica” and Robert Motherwell’s “The 


Spanish Prison” are thoroughly dis- 


evaluations 


cussed, and there is a penetrating 
study of T. S. Eliot’s oft-analyzed 
poem “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock.” 

The concluding chapters of “Phi- 
losophy of Art” are devoted to discus- 
sions of various theories of Apprecia- 
tion, with particular attention paid to 
Freud, DeWitt Parker, and Tolstoy. 
Mr. Weitz attempts to justify his view 
of Art For Art’s Sake, as opposed to 
the Marxist concept of art as a means 
to an end. 


The glorious creations of mankind 


THEA Tee 
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might better be discussed with affec- 
tion and enthusiasm, rather than in 
the joyless, frigid, hyper-intellectual 
tone which Mr. Weitz and his prede- 
cessors have made the mode for such 
an unpleasantly long time. 


THEATRE WoRLD. 1949.50. 
Edited by Daniel Blum. Greenberg. 
$3.50. 


Season 


Every Broadway production of the 
1949-50 season is documented in this, 
the sixth consecutive version of “The- 
atre World.” 

As a bonus, Mr. Blum includes a 
record of the road shows, the Chicago 
season, a short section on summer 
theatres, and an alphabetized group 
of biographies. This worthwhile little 
chronicle is visually attractive and 
intelligently organized; a boon to 
browsers and record keepers alike. 
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Organizing a 
. r 
Community Theatre 


(continued from page 56) 


potential theatregoers will be higher 
in the larger city and that the 25,000 
population will not provide more than 
five or six hundred with a taste for 
theatre. And not every one of these 
good prospects will rush the boxof- 
fice at the opening announcement by 
a new group. These figures (500- 
1000) for the small city represent the 
potential, not the beginning audience. 

Decentralization in community 
theatre is something to be considered 
seriously. Cities are getting too big. 
Even the Chambers of Commerce are 
worried about the downtown traffic 
problem and the move to the suburbs 
which is breaking up long-established 
business districts. People can’t get 
around as they did twenty, or even 
ten, years ago. Some of them don't 
want to; they stay home and watch 
TV. But those people who used to 
support a civic theatre in the Thirties 
have now moved further out from the 
center of town, traffic has grown 
heavier (and so have they, perhaps), 
and they’re older and less inclined to 
roam in search of entertainment. The 
neighborhood idea would be worth a 
try in any town of over a quarter- 
million population, perhaps also in 
smaller ones, always provided a place 
can be found to stage plays in a 
worthy manner. Most available audi- 
toriums are worse than unsuitable; 
they are a positive handicap. It will 
be better to play in arena style in some 
hospitable living room or church base- 
ment than to court disaster and alien- 
ate the initial support by inviting the 
acoustical terrors of the average high 
school assembly hall. The essence of 
modern theatre is its intimacy whether 
the performances are given 
round” 


“in the 
or framed in a proscenium. 
Six performances to a crowded house 
of fifty are much preferable to play- 
ing one night to three hundred people 
in an echoing coliseum that seats 
two thousand. Nightclub owners know 
this; the smaller and the more im- 
possibly cramped their quarters the 
more frenzied is the demand for a 
table. 

We are constantly warned against 
underestimating the power of a wom- 
an. It is more dangerous to low-rate 
the power of women, collectively: in 
other words, women’s clubs. These or- 
ganizations are usually bursting with 





energy and enthusiasms and most 
of them are constantly on the lookout 
for causes to espouse or methods of 
raising money for causes already em- 
braced. It is a good plan to sell some 
V igorous club on the idea of the thea- 
tre; get them to sponsor it actively 
and not merely to pass innocuous re- 
solutions of endorsement. Show them 
how they can make money, perhaps, 
seats. Pay them in addition to the 
cash they may make from these 
operations, in the more valuable coin 
of publicity and recognition. Let them 
by selling subse riptions or blocks of 
feel a sense of proprietorship. 

And don’t stop with the women. 
Tackle the men in the Chamber of 
Commerce. the service clubs. the 
Board of Education, the City Hall. 
Build the foundation of your theatre 
with community support. A commun- 
ity theatre must be an object of civic 
pride equally with the schools and 
churches and other civic organiza- 
tions. These men and women will 
want from you more than eloquence 
in the presentation of your idea. Sell 
them with facts and figures. Have 
concrete plans on paper, a tangible 
prospectus which wiil stimulate inter- 
est and enlist much needed support. 
Take the necessary time, the thinking, 
the effort to prepare this presentation. 
Civic leaders are busy, too, and they 
cannot be expec ‘ted to respond to 
vague ideas and generalities. They 
will respect an organizer who knows 
his or her job thoroughly and gives 
evidence of that knowledge. 

While it is a comforting feeling to 
have a goodly number of subscrip- 
tions sold before the season opens, it 
is not easy to achieve this at the start. 
Too often insufficient planning goes 
into a subscription campaign and 
some abortive local attempts in the 
past may have made the public wary. 
No one likes to buy a season ticket for 
six plays and then see the venture col- 
lapse in mid-season with half the ob- 
ligation unhonored. It is better to 
have the cash on hand to complete a 
short season and then build indivi- 
dual ticket sales with each show. After 
the goods have been delivered the first 
year, as promised, it will be easier to 
offer and sell subscriptions the follow- 
ing year. And the same is true of 
block bookings or theatre parties. 
While attempts to sell these should be 
made right from the beginning, as 
evidence of a long-range policy, it 
should not be surprising if there is 
little or no response for many months. 


In the fall of 1945 some of the 
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members of the National Theatre Con- 
ference collaborated on a little volume 
which bears the title of this article. 
We aime d the « hapters in it. touching 
practically every aspect of theatre 
management and production, at the 
returning service men and women 
who might want to start their own 
community theatres. This pooling of 
collective experience is re¢ ommended 
in preference to some of the older 
works on the same topic written twen- 
ty or more years ago and reflecting, 
too often, the authors’ personal views 
rather than their actual experience. 

The business end of the theatre is 
as important as the artistic one. Any 
community boxoffice staff handles 
more detail than a Broadway treas- 
urer. and they will be expected to ob- 
serve more courtesy and give more in- 
dividual service than their New York 
brethren have ever imagined. A 
roadshow press agent may with im- 
punity misspell the name of a member 
of his company, but the local pub- 
licist, unpaid and unappreciated, must 
get every initial correct. These are not 
little things: they add up. The whole 
operation must be businesslike from 
the start, from the initial presentation 
of plans and budget, in order to com- 
mand respect and attention. Sound 
business management, more than any 
other single factor, will keep that cur- 
tain going up from night to night and 
from season to season. 

If you have to play to something 
rather less than SRO business for the 
first season. for the first few seasons, 
don't be discouraged. And, above all, 
lon't blame the public. They re really 
lovable characters, in the main, and 
scolding them for nonsupport or lack 
of white hot enthusiasm won't help. 
Give them time. some exe eptional en- 
tertainment and a fair deal at the box- 
fice and keep your expenses down. 
Anyone who undertakes a new theatre 
venture must be prepared to make 
haste slowly and resign himself to a 
low income-bracket existence. But 
he'll have a lot more fun than a bond 
salesman. 
albot Pearson has had a long career 
in the community theatre, directing 
theatres in Da las. Shreveport, Sania 
Barbara and Youngstown before join- 
ing the faculty of Drama at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. 
This past season he managed his own 
profess onal company in New Orleans. 
His book, “Encores on Main Street,” 
deals with the problems of leadership 


in thy remus ify theatre. 
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Actor’s Holiday 


(continued from page 29) 


are there and then the author, having 
given you what looks like the old and 
hackneyed illusion, turns the other 
side of that illusion to the audience 
and takes you by surprise with his 
new revelations. “L’Invitation” is not 
a gamesome fable, for all its comic 
it is not just a tale of 
identical but un-like twins and misal- 
liance and eccentric characters and 
plot contrivance. It is, I believe, a play 
about lack of understanding between 
people and loneliness and poverty and 
wealth and misery and felicity and 
what causes all these. The surface of 
the play glitters with a kind of Gallic 
Gilbertian light but underneath lies a 
Chekovian depth that “Ring Round 
the Moon” has completely ignored. 
Anouilh often employs theatrical con- 
ventions—(the more out-moded, the 
better to trick you with his magical 
use of them) so that your first impres- 
sion is one of dealing with a trifle, 
but this is just his method for present- 
ing—in rapid and scintillating pro- 
cession—any number of basic prob- 
lems and truths. 

When Messerschmann, the financial 
wizard and tycoon, tries, in his des- 
perate search for some kind of hap- 
piness, to rid himself of his enor- 
mous wealth and succeeds only in 
trebling it, this is not part of a Holly- 
wood “happy ending.” This is bitter 
comedy. His daring 


amusements; 


in permitting 
himself the forbidden salt on the con- 
stant dull dish of noodles is to be 
laughed at only if it pains us at the 
same moment. The scene in which he 
and Isabelle, the poor and unloved 
ballet dancer, tear up his money, that 
“root of evil,” in a frenzied search for 
relief from rejection and loneliness 
must make you laugh but must also 
make you miserable and unhappy for 
them—and for us. 

Mr. Fry’s play is quite another play 
and Mr. Peter Brook, displaying even 
more virtuosity, has very properly di- 
rected this play in the vein in which it 
is now written. It is a trifle, a confec- 
tion, a “charade.” Given this attack, 
Mr. Brook has done exceedingly well. 
The tango danced by Lady India and 
Patrice is artifice at its most hilarious. 
The glittering speed of the perform- 
ance, the polished perfection of move- 
ment and sound throughout the play, 
the integration of all the component 
parts of the evening’s entertainment 


into unified smoothness, attest the 





abilities of Mr. Brook and the cast. 
They have achieved a style. 

In fact, you are pelted with “style.” 
The production is “stylized” —by this 
I mean everyone dances and mimes 
and gestures and intones in such a 
genteel, yet purposeful manner, that 
they achieve the utmost in polite in. 
humanity. Much of this delights and 
enchants the audience. They point at 
highlighted mannerisms and bits of 
business and chuckle while older play- 
goers or those who pretend to remem. 
ber or who have read of the idiosyn. 
crasies of former times, make audi- 
ble notes of confirmation to their 
neighbors. 

Perhaps it is because I am such a 
great admirer of Christopher Fry’s 
“Lady’s Not for Burning” and his 
“Venus Observed” that I am so dis. 
appointed he did not choose to adapt 
more than the surface of Anouilh’s 
play. In Mr. Fry’s play and in Mr. 
Brook’s direction there is much in- 
vention, much imagination, much 
playful and clever acting, but no 
heart. 

o * a * 

I didn’t want to leave England. | 
wanted to go back to Stratford and 
see “Lear” “Much Ado” and 
I wanted to see the new 
London productions that I heard 
about. I wanted to see more of green 
England itself. Nothing became me 
quite so ill as the leaving of it. How- 
ever, | was able to console mysel| 
with the thought that the next stop 
was Paris. In any event, there is al- 


and 
“Caesar.” 


ways the going back. 





The New Records 


(continued from page 11) 


Manuel de Falla’s “El 
Amor Brujo” do a lot to make up for 
them. Here is music that is both speec- 
tacular and sensuous, and Stokowski 
gets his teeth into it with relish. To 
get statistical credits out of the way, 


dances and 


the orchestra in the Borodin is an 
first-class pick-up 
group; in the Falla, the Hollywood 
Bowl Orchestra; an anonymous wom- 


un-named but 


en’s chorus assists in the dances, and 
Nan Merriman is the skillful mezzo- 
soprano soloist in “El Amor Brujo.” 
The recording in both works is quite 
thrilling, and the disc as a whole 
reafirms Stokowski’s qualifications as 


being, under the proper circum: 

stances, one of the most rewarding 
musicians alive. 

—AUDITAX 
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